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G al H, what refreshment in that sight! the horse shall walk slowly 
ral 
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My in returning, that the mountain grandeur may be deliberate- 
ne lytasted. Fatigues vanish betore it. ‘The throat is stronger; 
the nerves are strung anew; the brain is recharged with power. Many 
a time during the last eight months I have found myself breathing the 
sublimity they shed, as they have risen in the dreamy atmosphere of 
memory. But this evening I have looked again upon their walls and 
buttresses, and a week of rest has been concentrated in the joy of the 
hour. 
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Apart from the physical refreshment which change of air and rest 


from business afford, the great value of a tour among the mountains is 
found in the stock it supplies for “pleasures of memory.” The labor 
and fatigue of journeyings, the excursions, the climbings, the fishing- 
expeditions, the drives, with all the pictures that are thus brought be- 
fore the eye, are the capital, of which after-thoughts, revivifying recol- 
lections, the occasional resurrection of some exquisite view in our re- 
veries, are the interest. The rough facts of a landscape that impresses 
us renew themselves, like hill-shores in a lake, in dream pictures, when 
we have receded from them. That journey is the most profitable one 
which affords the largest number ot those scenes whose lovely appari- 
tions will rise afterwards before the musing eye. And that day, or that 
confederacy of mountain-forms, proves the richest resource or invest- 
ment, that is found to exhale most treely the pictures which enlarge the 
mental treasury—which pays most liberally these ideal dividends. 

From “The White Hulls,” by Thomas Starr King. 
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CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Continuing the CHRISTIAN LEADER and 
§ts predecessors (1819 to 1897), the UNIVERSAL- 
IST and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 


Editor 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


Editorial Assistant 
Fiorence I. Adams. 


Literary Editor 
Garold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
11038, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918 


f OSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
date on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editer, 176 Newbory 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
{nterest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscripiion to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated, it will-be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
wew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
{¢ work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


BOOK ROOM 
Alvar W. Polk, Manager 
The Universalist Publishing House will furnish 
promptly any book published anywhere. Give our 
own Book Room the benefit of your patronage. All 


profits go to denominational purposes. 
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. ; Tel. Kenmore 6570 
ORCHESTER AVE AND 60th ST.. CHICAGO 


The House was organized in 1862 and incorporated 
{n 1872, and holds all its property for the benefit of 
the Universalist Church. 

Under a plan of reorganization which went into 
effect in May, 1922, there is a Board of Trustees 
consisting of thirty members, as follows: Massa- 
chusetts, twelve; Maine and Rhode Island, three 
each; New Hampshire, New York, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, Illinois and Ohio, one each; elected by the 
Board of Trustees of the General Convention, six. 


Directors 


President, Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Franklin, Mass, 

Treasurer, Mr. Arthur E, Mason, Boston. 

Clerk, Mr. Nowell Ingalls, Swampscott, Mass. 
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Mr. J. P. Mead, Kent. 
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Mr. Charles B. Pinney, Stafford. 
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Convention: 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, Mich. 

Arthur H. Britton, Concord, N. H. 

Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Rev. Frank Oliver Hall., D. D., Tufts College, 
Mass, 

Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., Boston. 

R. W. Hill, Salem, Mass, 


The net assets of the House are about $300,000, 
censisting of periodicals, books, plates, ete. It 
publishes and owns the titles and copyrights of one 
hundred and fifty volumes and two periodicals, viz: 
The Christian Leader, and The Sunday School Helper 
Series. It is located at 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 


Is a missionary agency of the Universalist Church. 

All its resources are at the service of our Church 
and its faith. ; 

Its opportunities for service are far greater than 
its resources, 

It needs additional funds for missionary pub- 
lications. 

It needs endowed subscriptions for college and 
public libraries. 

It will receive annuity funds paying interest te 
the donor for life. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A GOLDEN DAY 

BOSTON newspaper not distinguished for paci- 

fist views carried an editorial on July 25 in 

which it declared that July 24, 1929 “may have 

been one of the great golden days of the Christian 

era—worthy to be placed in our history alongside of 

April 19, 1775, June 17, 1775, July 4, 1776, Novem- 
ber 11, 1918.” 

On that day the President of the United States, 
in the East Room of the White House, to diplomats, 
high officials of the Government and the former Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State who negotiated the treaty 
for the outlawry of war, proclaimed that treaty in 
effect. ‘I dare predict,” said he, “that the influence 
of the treaty for the renunciation of war will be felt 
in a large proportion of all future international acts. 
The magnificent opportunity and the compelling duty 
now open to us should spur us on to the fulfilment of 
every opportunity that is calculated to implement this 
treaty and to extend the policy that it so nobly sets 
FOREN. 

More laconic was the comment of Calvin Coolidge 
in his rooms at the Willard Hotel. “I look uponit asa 
great historical event, perhaps of even more im- 
portance than we now realize.” 

Fifteen nations have signed the treaty, thirty- 
one others have formally adhered to it and the adher- 
ence of five more is completed and is on the way to 
Washington. One article of the text condemns war 
and renounces it; the other says that the high con- 
tracting parties solemnly declare in the names of their 
respective peoples that the settlement or solution of 
all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or whatever 
origin they may be which may arise among them, shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” 

In spite of the cynics, both pacifist and militarist, 
we agree with the editor who said that it was a golden 
day in history. 

* * 
OTHER ENCOURAGING SIGNS 

HE very day that the Kellogg-Briand treaty went 

into effect, the Prime Minister of England and 

the President of the United States made im- 
portant announcements to the world: England and 
the United States have agreed to start over in naval 
negotiations. both accept the principle of parity, both 
agree to make new efforts to reduce armaments, and 
both stop construction pending a conference. 


Editorial 


“Tt means,’ said Mr. Hoover, “‘that Great Britain 
and the United States are not to compete in armament 
as potential opponents but to co-operate as friends 
for reduction.” 

Ramsey MacDonald at the same time formally 
announced a visit to the United States in October, and 
Mr. Hoover said that ‘‘the American people are 
greatly complimented by the proposed visit and 
the British Premier will receive a universal welcome.” 

On the eve of the same “golden day” President 
Hoover threw the light of publicity on the mounting 
costs of military preparedness and shocked the Ameri- 
can public with the words: ‘Our current expenditures 
on strictly military activities of the army and navy 
constitute the largest military budget of any nation in 
the world today.” As the President moves to secure 
international agreement to reduce naval costs, he sets 
machinery to work to see how we can bring down army 
costs. All these things are practical steps toward 
peace. He has no foolish idea of abolishing either 
army or navy or of starving to death the forces we 
decide to keep; but he intends if possible to put strong 
brakes on the tendency to make the country a mere 
adjunct of great military and naval establishments. 

Equally encouraging is the interview of the im- 
possible Fred Britten, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on navalaffairs, given out onJuly 24. Charg- 
ing the British with deceit, now as always, he urges 
that we go on building. Not what he says but the 
churlish, selfish spirit which he displays shows him up 
clearly to the American people and robs him of much 
of the power that he might have to damage the cause 
of internationa] co-operation and world peace. 

* * 


IS THE FEDERAL COUNCIL PATRIOTIC? 

N June 22, we published an account of the attack 

made upon the Federal Council of Churches of 

Christ in America by Capt. Dudley W. Knox, 
head of the Historical Section of the Navy Depart- 
ment. He charged openly that the Federal Council 
was financed by British money, that its policies there- 
fore were pro-British, and that it was an unpatriotic 
organization. 

It was not a difficult matter for the Federal 
Council to disprove the charges. Not one cent of 
British money had ever gone into the financing of this 
organization. Its policies were not the result of in- 
sidious British propaganda. : 
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What lay back of the attack was the well-known 
attitude of the Protestant churches represented in the 
Federal Council for international co-operation in 
reducing the heavy burden of military and naval es- 
tablishments. Knox was smarting under the defeat 
of the Big Navy Bill of 1928. 

Now that the President of the United States has 
launched important movements along the lines that 
Mr. Wickersham, Bishop Brent and others of the 
Federal Council had been working, we hope that 
the Federal Council will no longer have to take time 
from important work to answer attacks of military and 
naval extremists. 

* * 
UNION ASSOCIATION IN RHODE ISLAND 


N Monday, September 30, a new kind of meeting 
will be held in Providence. A committee, of 
which the Rev. William Couden is secretary, 

and made up of Methodist, Congregational Episco- 
palian, Baptist and Christian ministers, has issued a 
call from which we quote the following words: 


For quite a long time there has been a growing feel- 
ing that there should be a larger co-operation and a 
closer fellowship among the different denominations. 
Three years ago a committee from the Union Ministerial 
Association of the State was appointed to study the 
whole situation and to find what is most desirable to 
bring about this result. This committee after a number 
of conferences and most careful study was unanimous 
in its judgment that the time has fully come when we 
should find some more adequate way to manifest the es- 
sential oneness of the Christian Churches of Rhode 
Island and to promote the spirit of fellowship, of ser- 
vice, and of co-operation among them. 


Deeper still is the feeling that there are many 
occasions when it is important for the Protestant 
churches to stand together and make their influence 
felt on moral and social questions. 

We all will watch this movement with interest 
and sympathy. 

WHAT LABOR THINKS OF THE CHURCH 


HAT labor thinks of the Church is partly true 
and partly false. Like most critics of the 
church, labor likes to pick out the selfish 

churches to consider. Churchmen should not object 
until they stop picking out the worst type of labor men 
to preach about. 

The Laterary Digest, in its issue for July 18, gives 
us a symposium of the views of labor men about the 
church as set down in “Labor Speaks for Itself,” by 
Jerome Davis. 

Everybody knows that we have churches which 
are run by people who know little about organized 
labor and have little sympathy with it. Also we have 
church people and ministers who see the suffering of 
toilers in wrong perspective, and who are oblivious 
to the sufferings of those who are not toilers in the 
sense in which we are using the word. But nine times 
out of ten the indifference of the churches to poverty 
or war or any other evil is due to their complete ab- 
sorption in keeping alive. Drowning men seldom if 
ever do rescue work. 

We do not consider the church a dying institution 
by any means, but it must have a margin of strength 
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if it is to do anything except raise money for itself. 

There is an idealistic writing called the New 
Testament which purports to deal with this situation, 
but most of us are too practical to try what it sug- 
gests. It tells of one Jesus who was executed for 
sedition, whose belief was that those who would save 
their lives must lose them. He insisted always that 
the worst thing we can do if we are dealing with souls, 
is to concentrate upon salvation. His gospel was 
summed up in this: “Think of the other fellow.” 

There are many great church leaders, like Bishop 
McConnell, preaching and living the same doctrine. 
As intelligent a man as James H. Maurer, president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, ought to 
know that. The ministers who are preaching about 
Lot’s wife and forgetting the laborer’s wife are com- 
paratively few. 

But we need the discussion. We are glad that 
the Literary Digest has started it. 

Tn spite of all that we say, the naked truth con- 
fronts us: The laborers of the world honor Jesus and 
detest us who call ourselves his followers. Why? 
Misunderstanding explains part, but not all. 


* * 


THE PURSUIT OF GOD 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


AST week the Leader quoted Rev. Vivian Pom- 
eroy’s statement.that “The relationship of 
Fatherhood has become most inadequate, if not 

misleading, as a representation of what is contained in 
any real experience of God.” 

To the founders of the Universalist Church such a 
statement would have seemed as irreverent, not to say 
blasphemous, as their affirmation, of the Divine 
Fatherhood seemed to Calvinists obsessed with the 
overemphasis of Autocratic Sovereignty, though prob- 
ably less horrifying than Paul’s talk about one God 
and Father of all men seemed to the orthodox Jews 
of his time. 

If the word experience in Mr. Pomeroy’s state- 
ment were printed in large capitals, the statement 
itself would take on new meaning. For we are apt 
to forget that for human beings God is not merely 
or chiefly a fact but an experience. No man who has 
had the experience doubts. Any man who has not 
had it finds it difficult, even impossible, to believe. 

This is especially true of those who have grown 
nearsighted by too close confinement to the micro- 
scope and the test tube; some of whom are prone to 
insist that because they are nearsighted, everybody 
else must be. 

Yet the truth is that there is an enormous amount 
of evidence that men have always and everywhere 
experienced God. Difficulties begin and multiply 
when they undertake to translate experience into de- 
scription or, even worse, into definition; and absurdity 
deepens into tragedy when men who differ in descrip- 
tion or definition deny the reality of each others’ ex- 
perience. Small wonder that men of little faith are 
repelled by the unfaithfulness of these dogmatists. 

“Canst thou by searching find out God?” is the 


ageless question, and unless the answer is, “Yes,” — 


then, 


mncsnthnactionet ipa pis alia 
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“Earth is rotten at the core 
And dust and ashes all that is.’”’ 


The pursuit of God, not the pursuit of happiness, 
is the supreme quest. But this supreme quest is also 
supremely difficult. That is why individuals or gen- 
erations, surfeited with things and soft with ease, fail 
‘or refuse to undertake it. That is glaringly self- 
evident today. 

We have nothing to fear from the long labors of 
science, even though they end in the defeatism of the 
quantum theory or the intellectual suicide of Heisen- 
berg’s “Principle of Uncertainty.” Nor is our great- 

~est peril the bigot and the dogmatist who insist that 
God only be found in the narrow circle of their own 


definitions. Our real adversary is not the reactionary 
but the inactionary. The menace to the future of the 


Universalist Church comes from those Universalists 
who insist that their faith is a heritage so rich that 
they can afford to be spiritual loafers. If that be 
true, the Universalist Church has no future and de- 
serves none. For faith in a last analysis is a renewed 
and ever-renewing experience of God that enables 
us to live, not as Kirsopp Lake says, “in scorn of con- 
sequences,” but in certainty of Consequence, here and 
hereafter. 

To achieve such a faith by such experience is the 
supreme task for today and every day. “If God shall 
succeed, then the future of Universalism is assured,” 
sounded daring and doubtful to a generation that had 
far less faith in God than in its own definitions. If 
God be real then Life is assured. If the Universalist 
Church and Universalists everywhere undertake to 
make the pursuit of God the supreme task, then so far 
from being disturbed we shall rather rejoice if each 
man bears witness to the reality of his experience in 
his own tongue. 


““Deathless, though godheads be dying, 
Surviving the creeds that expire. 
Tilogical, reason defying, 
Lives that passionate, primal desire; 
Insistent, persistent, forever 
Man cries to the silence, ‘Never 
Shall Death'reign the lord of the soul, 
Shall the dust be the ultimate goal— 
I will storm the black bastions of Night, 
I will tread where my vision has trod, 
I will set in the darkness a light, 
In the vastness, a god.’”’ 


* * 


“THE ART OF BABYING THEM ALONG”’ 


HE New Outlook of Toronto published an article 
recently on ““The Art of Babying Them Along,” 
by R. Edis Fairbairn, and the editor wrote an 

editorial for the issue in which it appeared asking his 
readers not to get annoyed by it and lay it down be- 
fore they had finished it. It calls to account the 
preachers who put as little strain as possible upon the 
minds of their hearers and never on any account 
preach on controversial subjects. The article holds 
up friendliness, reasonableness, good will, as funda- 
_ mental Christian virtues, but asks us if we sacrifice 
truth for peace. The author writes: ‘““No one can 
read the gospels with attention without being con- 
scious that Jesus, for some reason, presented his 


‘ 
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message in violently provocative form.” Dr. Dale of 
Birmingham used to say, he reminds us, that “it 
took ten years for a fresh idea to become established 
in a congregation.” That is why the-church must 
not give up its function as a teacher. 


HOLD FAST THAT WHICH IS GOOD 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


T seems significant that this week’s papers report 
an identical message from two sides of the world 
—from India and from the Isle of Shoals, N. H.: 

“Hold fast that which is good.” 

The one may be studied at first hand in a little 
book ealled “A Woman from India’’—hbeing the life 
of Saroji Nalini: Founder of the Woman’s Institute 
Movement in India. (G. S. Duff, Leonard and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, London). It concerns the early training 
of Saroji Nalini by her mother and grandmother in all 
the social and religious rites which Hindus of high caste 
observe, her life as wife of an Indian Civil Service 
official, her growing conviction that “‘only by grafting 
the best of Western ideal sof living upon theimmemori- 
ably old civilization of India, can certain flagrant de- 
fects of the latter beremedied,”’ and her subsequent de- 
votion to the work of the “Mahila Samitis’—the 
women’s societies which she founded. , 

For the following interpretation of the significance 
of her story I am indebted to a review in the Boston 
Transcript: 


“The story of Saroji Nalini’s planting of the seeds of 
that tree whose leaves shall be for the healing of the de- 
plorable condition of women generally in India today 
is pregnant with a significance we of this disillusioning 
age are in danger of minimizing when not entirely forget- 
ting: that what in the ‘old’ was truly good, is just as 
good today; that what is highest in the civilizations of 
both East and West can well be emulated by each; that 
while East and West can never become ‘one fiesh’, they 
can be and one day will be companions on that as yet 
undiscovered way which shall lead to the winning of the 
quest of the Brotherhood of Man.”’ 


The same significant thought, applied to a differ- © 
ent situation and a different race, is brought out in the 
account of a sermon preached by the Rev. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, at one of the meetings of 
the Unitarian conference on Star Island: 


“The liberal recognizes the need for reconstruction 
in religious thought. It is his great task, in place of the 
old religion of authority, to find a new criterion for re- 
ligious thinking. This criterion may well be that of 
Paul: ‘Test all things. Hold fast that which is good.’ 
The religious liberal brings current religious ideas before 
the bar of his intellect and rejects those which conflict 
with accepted scientific thought. He considers this as 
an axiom: ‘When your theology conflicts with science, 
change your theology.’ The wise religious liberal not 
only tests, but he holds fast that which is good—such 
ideas as console, invigorate, inspire and give joy to life.’’ 


The similarity of these ideas, and the living of 
them, of which we see occasional examples in both 
East and West, may do more than give joy tolife. It 
may bring about in actuality that which is now but a 
spiritual reality—the Brotherhood of Man. 

Ash. ’P: 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


III. 


New Country to the North 


Johannes 


= N the northern part of New Hampshire “‘on the 
other side’? of the Presidential Range, lies 
Randolph Hill and the little village of Ran- 
2 dolph at its foot. The Moose River, a clear, 
aa trout brook, comes hurrying down from the west 
to its junction with the Androscoggin near Gorham, 
only four or five miles away. 

For several miles along this “river” at the very 
base of Mount Madison and Mount Adams, there are 
farms and cottag@s, and up the stream about two miles 
from the station there is a well-known hotel called the 
Ravine House. We have just come back from a visit 
of four days to this valley, with our brains full of in- 
teresting pictures of places and people, deep woods, 
barren rocks, lovely meadows, lonely trails, hot noon- 
days, millions of flowers, frosty nights, open fire- 
places, and all sorts and conditions of men. 

It can hardly be called a quiet valley. The main 
motor road from St. Johnsbury and Lancaster to 
Gorham, Berlin and Bethel traverses it. By day and 
night the pleasure cars and trucks run east and west. 
Transients may turn into the hotel at any moment. 
The railroad lies just across the meadow and two or 
three times a day trains move up and down the heavy 
grade. But the noise of man is “‘the passing,” the 
great silences are ‘‘the permanent.” The hotel is long 
and narrow because it has to be. It backs up to 
Randolph Hill and the forest. It stands on the only 
level space there is between the river and the highway 
in front and the mountain in the rear. The hermit 
thrush sings for the guests on the verandahs, the flute- 
like, harp-like, bell-like notes come across the meadow 
softened by distance. In spite of traffic there are few 
moments when one can not hear the music of the little 
river running by. 

Here is the country that Starr King especially 
loved. In his book, ““The White Hills,” a classic of 
the mountains although published seventy years ago, 
he lays special stress on the beauty of the Presidential 
Range as seen from the north and northeast and upon 
the scenic treasures. of Gorham, Berlin, the Andro- 
scoggin Valley and especially of Randolph Hill. Some 
of the most beautiful passages of the book deal with the 
five mile drive from Gorham to the top of Randoph 
Hill, and the views of Mount Madison and Mount 
Adams. There he saw ‘“‘the northeastern wall of the 
White Mountain chain declining sharply to the 
valley.”” There he looked down ‘“‘to the lowest course 
of its masonry and up to the two noblest spires of rock 
which the ridge supports.” There he wrote this noble 
tribute: ‘How lonely and desolate it looks, aloft there. 
And yet those pinnacles that are hardly fanned by a 
breath of summer and that feel such storms as the 
valleys never know and could not bear—is it not 
wholesome to look at them and think what they 
undergo for the good of New England?” 

At the foot of Randolph Hill, on the hotel porch, 
one does not get the full height of the mountain mass 
directly in front. But the location has the advantage 
of being at the end of the trails. This makes no great 


difference on starting on a climb, but after hours of 
joyous battle with the heights, and other hours coming 
down, it is worth something to come out of the woods 
and turn from the chill and gathering darkness into 
rooms where fires are blazing on the hearths, and baths 
and rest and food are on call. 

But the view is no unworthy one. Down the 
valley to the Moriah-Carter-Range, up the valley to a 
bit of the Cherry ridge in the distance, straight ahead 
to the gashes and gorges, the woods and rocks of the 
mountain mass, and up to thenoble sky-line, wherever 
one looks it is a moving spectacle. One can lie in his 
bed at the Ravine House and without lifting his head 
look to the top of Madison or Adams where he may 
have climbed the day before. From the hotels on the 
top of Randolph Hill, the Mountain View and the 
Crescent, the views are even wider. 

Starr King once said “‘No mountain‘is a hero to its 
valley.” He tells of natives who said they wished the 
mountains could be picked up and dropped down 
somewhere else. He asked one good-natured farmer 
on Randolph Hill whether he did not find it inspiring 
to live where two such forms as Madison and Adams 
“towered grandly” before his eyes, but the only re- 
action he got was: ‘“‘Blast ’em. I wish they was flat. 
I don’t look at them for weeks at a time.’’ And press- | 
ing the farmer further, he got some spicey comments — 
about the clouds of snow and the bitter winds that — 
come whirling down from the summits in winter. — 
The sons of these farmers build cottages, run hotels — 
and operate motor lines for summer people. The — 
mountains now are heroes to the people of the valleys. — 
They are capital and income. But it is not all a ques- © 
tion of “the main chance.” People brought up ~ 
among the hills love the hills and long for them when 
compelled to live away. 

And the people who come to visit these moun- — 
tain valleys soon come to feel a proprietorship in 
them. One could not stay long at the Ravine House 
before realizing that its old patrons formed a kind of 
alumni association. Not all live there now. Many 
have taken cottages, but they come in for meals and 
mingle with the new comers. On the porches or be- 
fore the fires they renew acquaintance and recall the 
exploits of other years. A striking thing about the 
talk is that so much of it is about walking. Even the 
people who arrive in motors and whose lives have been 
spent on paved streets soon catch the spirit and try the 
easier trails, and come back to talk about them at 
night. Not until this visit did we realize how little 
walking is done by most of the people that we know. 
In the city, at the sea shore, even up in the old home | 
town among the hills of New York, people ride. If 
one walks he is not disapproved but he is regardéd as | 
out of the ordinary. To walk one has to buck the 
current of fashion. In some places he may be a bit 
conscious of the mild amusement, if not contempt, of 
the gay parties motoring from Beach Club to Country 
Club and back to Tennis Club. But in this valley 
the whole momentum of life encourages tramping. 
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_ The trails are on public land, or if on private property 
the signs and cairns show that one is expected to enter 
and cross and use. Not since we stayed at the 
English Lakes have we felt as free to walk on other 
people’s property as here in these northern valleys of 
the White Mountains. 

There was another special reason for this cruise. 
Two of our best friends in Washington, D. C., B. and 
M., went to Randolph in June and took a cottage for 
the summer. B. is getting over a bad infection in- 
curred in the line of duty for the government. M., 
his wife, is helping him. It has been a fight for years 
—the case is a medical marvel and mystery—but the 
White Mountains seem to be completing the cure. 
There is a special reason for this which goes deeper 
than altitude and air and sunshine. B. has come back 
to the places that his father loved before him, where 

.he came as a boy with his father, where he went from 
Yale, when the term was over, as fast as he could 
travel, and where, as a young fellow twenty years 
ago, he became famous as a man of iron physique and 
as one of the most daring of climbers. It was nothing 
for him to run up and down Mount Madison or travel 
over the whole sky line of Madison, Adams, Jefferson 

-and Washington and back in a day, or to explore the 
deepest glens and hardest ravines. Once he went up 
and down Washington on foot three times in twenty- 
four hours. When M. came into his life, she too be- 
came a climber and the two slept out on the moun- 
tains many a night. B. even went up and slept on 
Mount Adams in the winter with the temperature be- 
low zero. It sounds foolhardy, but whether or not it is 
depends on whether or not “one knows how.”’ There 
are many stories told of climbers caught out on these 
mountains even in summer time dying of exposure. 
“A cloud comes down” and engulfs them in its cold, 
clammy embrace. They get scared, lose the way, be- 
come exhausted and perish. There are not many 
precipitous cliffs, but plenty of places where one can 
turn an ankle, break a leg or fracture a skull. When 
we reached the Ravine House we soon found out that 
B. was a tradition in the country: “One of the most 
intelligent men I ever met,” said a Harvard professor; 
“One of the greatest climbers we ever had up here,” 
said a business man. 

It would be even more foolish than it is to write 
of a region after a visit of only four days, if I had not 
spent much of the time in the company of this man who 
is a naturalist as well as an athlete and who, besides 
nature, knows human nature. 

The big walk of the trip was up Mount Adams 
by the trail called the Cold Spring Path, the Spur 
Trail and the Israel Ridge trail and back by the Star 
Lake Trail and Knife Edge—a distance of about 
eleven miles. 

The Madame, who took all the shorter walks, was 
not rugged enough for this climb. M. stayed with her. 
B. and I started with a Washington girl, E. S., who 
had just arrived and who was keen to make the climb. 
B. has not been to the summits for several years. 
He went along for two or three hours, showing us 
favorite beauty spots off the main trail, helping us 
identify birds and flowers and starting us at last 
straight up the beautiful Spur Trail. The trail for 
some distance followed a dashing, ice-cold mountain 


stream ‘called Cold Brook which comes out of King 
Ravine (named after Starr King who first explored it). 
It ran through spruce, balsam fir, birch and maple. 
On each side of the path bunchberries were in blos- 
som, star-shaped much like miniature dogwood blos- 
soms on the ground. E. S. has specialized in ferns 
and with her glass identified many species—the lady 
fern, the broad and narrow beech fern, the interrupted, 
the cinnamon, the New York and others. Finally we 
reached Spur Brook, then Spur Brook Crossing where 
another main trail intersected ours and from that 
point to the tree line we were in part of the forest never 
logged over. It was primeval woods. The hermit 
thrushes, the black-capped chickadees, the white- 
throats, the black-throated blue, and black-throated 
green warblers sang for us in the lower woods and the 
winter wren sang practically all the way up. M. 
puts this dear little bird of the northern woods at the 
very top of the list for music—not even excepting the 
thrushes. 

The sun came through in patches here and there 
but the trees were fairly thick and we were in shadow. 
Then B. stepped out of the trail to the brook and led 
us to a kind of island surrounded by dashing waters 
where the sun struck in full and where we lay .down 
and looked into the depths of one of his swimming 
pools. Straight up the mountains we could see the 
stream leaping and dashing from rock to rock. » Higher 
up he led us our to a rock overhanging King Ravine, 
one of the prominent things against the side of Mount 
Adams in our view from the hotel. The size and 
terror of it we had not realized. Far better climb 
all the peaks than explore King Ravine. Some of 


_ the trails go through it and straight up its almost 


precipitous sides. What a spirit of adventure Starr 
King had to lead the way into this almost inaccessible 
place and under and over its great boulders to the top 
of the mountain! Times have changed, however, for 
we met a charming lady who went up alone “to the 
floor of the ravine” to pick mountain cranberries. 

Before B. left us, he produced three birds for my 
life list—that is, three birds seen for the first time—the 
yellow-bellied flycatcher, the brown-capped chicka- 
dee and Bicknell’s thrush. He not only produced 
these but made them perform—little baby chicka- 
dees just out of the nest chase their mother about, 
the fly-catchers catch before our eyes and Bicknell’s 
thrushes—a whole family of them—circle around us, 
come back to us, talk to us quite unlike the thrush 
which usually steals away before one can see it. If we 
had been tired, these birds would have put new life 
into us. We had come so slowly, however, that we 
were quite ready for the harder work higher up. 

I had no idea that we would go to the very top. 
I was not in training. The Washington girl had 
taken no preliminary walks. But one thing led to 
another and wemadeit. Behind the last of the bushes 
at the tree line we sat down in the sunshine out of the 
cold wind and had lunch. Then we went on, the trail 
rougher, the climbing harder. Two New York friends 
were coming down, avoiding the summit itself which 
consists of three hundred feet of boulders piled up 
every which way, but getting the magnificent views 
from the trail which runs around it.. E. S., however, 
belongs to the Potomac Appalachian Club and had no 
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idea of giving up. We walked out on the trail toward 
Mount Washington until we were able to look off on 
that side—the Summit House, the carriage road, the 
great Glen and the Glen House were all revealed to us, 
and much of the rest of the world beyond. 

Then we started up, doing the mountain goat act 
in this part of the trip, but with little of the agility of 
the goat. The cairns showed us the way. The bitter 
wind searched every nook and corner of us. The 
rough stones cut hands and shoes. We were not sure 
that the point that we were approaching was the true 
summit. Experience has taught us that there is an- 
other always just beyond. But it was the summit. 
Nothing was above us. We were as far toward 
heaven as we could go by this route—5,805 feet in the 
air. Call it paltry if you will in comparison with the 
Rockies, the Andes, the Alps, the Himalayas, but it was 
a worthy foeman for our steel and our victory gave 
us an exultant thrill. E.§. had stayed in the country 
just to the south and knew the mountains and places 
by name. She pointed out Kearsage, Chicorua, Inter- 
vale and the Winnepesaukee country, and points 
she had visited in the Carter-Moriah range to the 
east. 

I had just read the description of the view to the 
north by Starr King, a sentence or two of which I 
quote: ‘From the top of this pyramid of Adams, 
whose rocks are so huge and lawless that it would be 
scarcely possible to make a horse path to it from the 
plateau, we gained glorious views of the northern 
country, the beautiful Kilkenny range, the lovely 
farms and uplands of Randolph and Jefferson, the long 
unrolled purple of the Androscoggin . . . the Pond 
of Safety on the northerly side of the Pilot Hills and 
Umbagog, Richardson’s Lake and Moosetockmagun- 
tic, whose dreamy waters, framed by the unbroken 
wilderness, are stocked by portly trout and haunted 
by droves of moose.”’ The city of Berlin seemed quite 


near us. Gorham was hidden by Pine Mountain, our 
hotel seemed almost directly beneath. The moun- 
tains of Canada, the Adirondacks, the Green Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Ocean are all in sight on a clear 
day. The view is much the same as that from Mount 
Washington except for that point where Washington 
comes into the sky line. 

It was the day of the celebration on Washington 
when governors, railroad officials and two or three 
hundred invited guests went up the mountain, fol- 
lowed by old ‘‘Peppersass,” the original engine which 
hauled trains years ago. We little realized the 
tragedy that was to take place that very day when old 
Peppersass broke loose and jumped the rails. 

Over on Mount Washington at that very hour 
were special trains, scores of correspondents and 
camera men, but from Mount Adams, Mount Wash- 
ington rose serene and beautiful in the afternoon 
light. It takes much man-made noise to make an 
impression on the wilderness. The Mount Washing- 
ton people, I noted afterwards, called this day ‘‘one 
of the best of the year.” Not prepared for it, sitting 
in open cars or standing hatless and coatless on the 
summit, of course it was cold. Barren as it seemed ~ 
on Mount Adams, a junco flew up with a twitter and 
the little white sandwort beautified the grey rocks. 

There were three ways down. We took the one 
which started straight away “from home’’—the Star 
Lake Trail, the hardest, roughest going of the day. 
E. S. was a true sport, worthy daughter of a dis- 
tinguished sire. Her only warning was the one which 
B. had shouted after us: ‘Don’t go on into the Gulf 
if you start back that way.” It looked as though we 
were headed straight into it, until the trail swung left. 
But the views on the Gulf side were worth all the extra 
effort. A half hour rest at the Madison Huts and hot 
tea put new life into us. Two hours from there by the 
Air Line brought us down. 


The Way of Fellowship 


F. C. Hogarth 


%\ELLOWSHIP is one of the great words and one 
=| of the outstanding facts of the New Testa- 
ment. There is no such thing as a solitary 
and unattached Christian. The converts 
were caught. up into a spacious fellowship, the active 
sharing of which was one of the first and continuing 
marks of discipleship. 

Against the background of pagan society, with its 
hardness, its suspicion, its cruel persecution, were the 
little communities of Christians, actively loving one 
another. 


This fellowship of theirs was a broad human re- | 


lationship with many aspects. One early manifesta- 
tion was an experiment in communism, of which we 
get a swift pen and ink sketch towards the close of the 
second chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. ‘They 
had all things common.” None said that the things 
he possessed were his own. That at least is not a 
habit that comes naturally to us, nor is it a particu- 
larly easy thing to say. The majority do say and with 
no little vehemence at times, that the things they 
possess are theirown. When men say that their time, 


and strength, their money and their lives, are not 
their own, it must be as Paul later felt it was, the dawn 
of a new humanity. 

The communism was not compulsory. Nor was 
it institutional, so much as the voluntary sharing of 
what was needed. Peabody calls it “a spontaneous, 
unique and unrepeated manifestation of that eleva- 
tion and unity of spirit which possessed them in the 
first glow of the new faith.” It only had a brief trial, 
for as soon as the church spread, no trace of com- 
munism remained. 

Another manifestation of their fellowship was the 
practise of an amazing hospitality. Christian con- 
verts were often under the necessity of fleeing from 
persecution. Christians in other cities would shelter 
such fugitives, and help them in kindly ways. In 
Russia in the‘old days a pilgrim on his way to the 
Holy City, could cross the length or breadth of the 
land, finding proffered hospitality as he went, being re- 
ceived in the name of a pilgrim. “Poverty was no 
badge of inferiority, and the utter stranger found 
welcome.” The hospitality of the heart, says Stephen 
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Graham, was assumed. Soit wasin the early church. 
Strangers were received in the name of a disciple. The 
name Christian was a passport to another Christian 
heart. Some seem to have put their homes specially 
at the disposal of such wayfarers, making such 
hospitality an outstanding bit of Christian service. 
The lot of a Christian widow in those days was 
often particularly hard. Stranded and helpless, to 


whom could she go? The fellowship came to her 


rescue. It was no uncommon thing for a church to 
eare for and even support in some way scores of 
widows. 

When members of some church were imprisoned 
or transported to forced labour, as for instance to the 
silver mines on Patmos, those of the fellowship did not 
lose sight of them. One or another would undertake 
long and perlious journeys, that they might visit and 
encourage them. Often they took with them a gift 
of money, or of food, or clothes. 

Sometimes there were extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of fellowship, as when young Origen in Alexan- 
dria walked by the side of the martyrs, as they were 


led to death. A very different matter from a prison 


chaplain’s attendance, for, in the case of Origen, it was 
risking a similar end. 

Then there was the caring for people visited by 
great calamities, such as plague, when as Harnack says, 
“the heathen abandoned those who began to sicken, 
fled from their dearest friends, threw out the sick when 
half dead into the streets, and let the dead lie 
unburied.” The decent burial of the poor was seen 
to by the church. The fellowship also insisted on the 
right of every brother to enough for livelihood, and 
not only seems to have done this but to have either 
furnished him with work or else to have helped him. 

The fellowship in those early days looked after 
its members in all manner of kindly human ways, 
many of which have now been taken over by the 
state or by ad hoc societies and authorities. 

The relationship was one of rich human content. 
The word “fellowship” had height and depth and 
breadth, not always found in our use of it. Our 
“fellowships” are not seldom a poor caricature of that 
early, spacious and romantic experience. 

The fellowship of the New Testament is not what 
we some times call “spiritual fellowship.” It is just 
fellowship, without any qualifying and. narrowing 
adjectives. There is no need to try and improve on 
the original word. Fellowship takes its rise in the 
unseen, on the heights of the love of God. Thence 
it flows down to irrigate the whole area of human life. 
The word is more spacious and virile without the ad- 
jective than with it. The word “spiritual” neither 
enriches nor exalts it. It has led some astray, who 
have imagined they could cultivate “spiritual fellow- 
ship” without relating it to the workaday relationships 
of life. : 

Fellowship is something more than meetings. We 
do not have to stop life to experience it. It should be 
just as real when selling a man a horse or a bale of 
cotton, or when paying him his wages as when seated 
beside him in church. It should be an intensely 
practical and human thing. It should be something 
of a ministering angel along thefhard and lonely roads 
of life. 


The word in the New Testament has a depth and 
richness of tone, an atmosphere, that in part seems to 
have been lost. It was a word that came to have 
most tender and poignant associations, and strangely 
haunting memories. It is possible for us to use the 
word in a cold and neutral sort of way. But that was 
hardly possible for the early Christians, for the word 
(Koinonia) had been baptized by their common 
sufferings. 

Something of a parallel may be found in the Eng- 
lish word “pal’’ which was thus baptized in the great 
war. Prior to the war it was a poor and undignified 
sort of word, without a heritage. ‘‘Pal’’ was originally 
a Gypsy word, Murray says, and that in the eighteenth 
century, when highwaymen robbed in pairs, each called 
the other his pal. 

That was the word chosen for regiments formed 
of men who had been to school together, or lived side 
by side in some city. These were called pals’ bat- 
talions, and thus began the redemption of the word. 
There are men who never use that word now without 
reverence. It is no common word now, but one rich 
in great memories. Sometimes men after a raid 
would go back into no-man’s land, to search for a lost 
“pal.” Brave and lovely things were done for the 
sake of a “‘pal,” things that the word now calls to 
mind. 

So this Greek word Koinonia, taken over by the 
early Christians, was consecrated by common suffer- 
ings and endurances. These experiences of prison, 
of exile, of persecution, of martyrdom enriched it. 
The word which originally meant “sharing” came to 
mean it in new and deeper ways. The relationship 
was no cold and neutral thing, neither should ours 
be—nor will it be if we are sharing together the ardu- 
ous quests and purposes of God, sharing the travail 
that makes His kingdom come. 

Another impressive feature of the word ‘“‘fellow- 
ship” in the New Testament is the flare of trumpets 
that seems to sound in the word. In it is the com- 
memoration of amazing victories. The word cele- 
brates the healing of intractable feuds, as well as the 
binding of men of most diverse aptitudes and tempera- 
ments in a common quest. 

The trouble with many of our church fellowships 
is that there is often little diversity in them, and very 
little of the note of triumph. Sometimes it looks as 
though the modern church only manages to draw a 
few conventional types. One has the feeling that 
those who do not repeat certain shibboleths are made 
to feel uncomfortable. The church has drawn the 
Jacob type but not the Esau type. It has attracted 
the Puritan type but not as a rule the artistic 
type. 

Yet it is only when opposed types are won, like 
Jew and Gentile, Greek and Barbarian, bond and free, 
that we get the rich and triumphant sort of fellow- 
ship. We have no right to be anything but pro- 
foundly dissatisfied if we are not creating fellowships 
of that infinitely varied kind. “Nothing is more fatal 
to fellowship,” says Basil Matthews, “than uvif»rm- 
ity amongst those who compose it, or compl2te a zree- 


.ment in their views. The fallacy that a group is best 


when it consists of a group of men or women of one 
type of mind or similarity of outlook is perilous. Uni- 
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formity of temperament or agreement in all opinion 
makes fellowship anaemic and flaccid. Fellowship is 
at once tested and strengthened by the pooling of 
divergent views and the coalescing of varied per- 
sonalities.”’ 

The fellowship of the church should thus be some- 
thing of an adventure. It should be out for new con- 
* quests. It should never be content that the gulfs that 
separate men in the world should continue to separate 
them in the church, and that Christians should only 
be able to worship God in little groups of their own 
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social grade or even of their own intellectual type. 
When that happens we have a religious club rather 
than a church. 

Only in so far as the modern church achieves the 
bigger, triumphant sort of fellowship can she break the 
bread of fellowship to a hungry world. For fellowship 
is the world’s chief need, some power that can heal 
its feuds, and bridge its gulfs and teach it the way of 
trust and love in place of suspicion and of hate. 

That is pre-eminently the Christian task, “‘to re- 
build the world on the basis of human brotherhood.” 


A Visit to the White Fathers of the African Missions 


John Clarence Petrie 


R] AM writing a book, the story of my religious 
pilgrimage through Catholicism, Anglicanism, 
and Agnosticism into Liberal Protestantism. 
© Yesterday I finished the chapter that told of 
my leaving the Catholic Church and of some of my 
reasons. After reading over that chapter my wife and 
I drove out on the Chemin de St. Foy—for we are now 
visiting Catholic Quebec—to the new house of the 
Peres Blancs des Missions d'Afrique, the White 
Fathers of the African Missions. In a way they were 
old friends of ours for once while I was living for a few 
months in a Franciscan Friary I had encountered the 
little monthly paper which the White Fathers print. 
It was a simple little thing, badly translated from the 


French editions for the benefit of English-speaking. 


Catholics, dealing almost entirely in appeals of the 
Fathers in Africa for prayers and pecuniary aid. But 
one had not to be a Catholic to read between the lines 
the lives of self-sacrifice, devotion to duty, and pro- 
found love for humanity, exhibited by the missionaries. 
From reading the paper we had come to correspond- 
ing with the editor who asked many questions about 
the United States and particularly about Protestant- 
ism. 

Yesterday morning, contrast of contrasts, it was 
to visit these Fathers that we went after my just hav- 
ing recorded my irrevocable opposition to Catholi- 
cism. We found a comfortable and unpretentious 
dwelling house in the midst of a fine large estate as the 
new home of the White Fathers. Driving up to the 
front door we rang and were greeted by a young priest 
of perhaps thirty with a thin dark beard, dressed in the 
white tunic of his Order. 
were Protestants who had been interested in their little 


paper and asked if the editor were still the same with © 


whom we had corresponded. There was a new editor 
and a new superior, but would we take chairs and make 
ourselves comfortable? 

We entered a room surrounded by large glass show 
cases reaching to the height of seven or eight feet. In 
the center stood a small table at which we sat and con- 
versed with the Father. As a young man he had 
offered himself to the Fathers and after completing his 
course in philcsophy, corresponding to college gradua- 
tion in the secular world, went to Algiers in Africa 


to make his novitiate of cn year. . Then he was sent to - 


Carthage for four years theology, was ordained priest, 
and sent forthwith to the missions in Uganda where he 
labored five years. Now he was back in Quebec at- 


We told him briefly that we — 


_ lodgings and destroy my manuscript. 


tached to this house, which was a home for several 

priests who went about giving lectures and in other 

ways arousing interest in the African missions. 

Among other things he told us that the Fathers now 

have a house of similar nature in Cleveland, and that 

they are starting a postulate, a house for receiving boys - 
who wish to become members of the Order, in Trenton, 

N. Je 

We asked many questions about Africa and were 
shown the magnificent collection of articles which the 
Fathers had sent home from time to time. Spears, 
dishes, cloth made of the bark of trees, a stuffed boa 
constrictor, monkeys, mounted butterflies, a hippo ~ 
whip, twenty lashes of which on the back of a native 
reduces him to unconsciousness (now stopped in the 
Belgian Congo, he told us, although I had heard only 
a few years ago from a journalist that the whip is still 
used, and not only among the Belgians but by the 
British as well). There was a huge hippo tooth, tusks 
of male and female elephants, and a fine specimen of a 
deadly tarantula, against whose poison bite the Fathers 
protect themselves by sleeping under a net. 

Originally the work of the Order had been among 
the Mohammedans of North Africa, but small was the 
fruit of all their labors. The young priest told us the 
Mohammedan religion was “too easy’ and Catholi- 
cism “‘too hard.” Mohammedans are also without 
any conception of an intellectual formulation of re- 
ligion, completely uninstructed. “It is simply fan- 
aticism, not religion,” said the good Pere. 

On our departure he pressed into my wife’s hand 
a copy of a little book describing the work of the late 
Cardinal Lavigerie, founder of the White Fathers. 
As we neared the door he pointed out to us two young 
priests who had just been ordained and had been al- 
lowed to visit Canada for two months’ vacation before 
going to Uganda on their mission work. “This house 
was pandemonium last Sunday,” he said. ‘“‘Mothers, 
sisters, all crying, ‘Here come to me. Let me get a 
look at you.’ And they kiss and hug and ery. They 
are very happy that their sons are priests on the 
missions.”’ 

As we drove off we could not but reflect on the 
beautiful simplicity of the character of this young 
missionary. I wondered if I ought not return to my 
With so much 
unjust prejudice in the world against Catholicism, 
with so many, even among so-called Liberals, saying 
that Rome is a political organization only, ought I, 
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who have seen the saintliness of thousands of Catholic 
lives, to add my voice as a witness against them? 
Many of their beliefs are to me superstitious, beliefs 
unscriptural, alien to the mind of Christ. And yet 
beneath the beliefs there is so often so much true re- 
ligion. Far off in equatorial Africa the White Fathers 
labor day and night, converting thousands of blacks 
from voodooism and black magic to Catholicism. 
Where is the liberal church with its boast of emancipa- 
tion when it comes to the task of elevating the down- 
trodden, backward races of mankind? In all that 
vast territory where little Father Audette labored there 
was just one other Christian sect, the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists! Where were the liberals with their educa- 
tion, their refinement, their churches closed for a 
two months’ vacation while they took trips abroad, 
or to Quebec, even as I? 

“In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
“Christ hath called some to be prophets, some apostles, 
ete.” If it be true that the Church of Christ is not 
made up of the members of any one sect but of all who 
try to follow Him, then these Catholics are members 
of Christ’s mystical body, the Church, let their Prot- 
estant neighbors deny it never so vehemently. Per- 
haps there is hope for the liberal here—that as Christ 
has given some the work of the apostolate to others 
He has assigned the labor of enlightenment and liberal- 
ization, of criticism and of keeping the Body abreast 
of the times in knowledge. Unless this be true it seems 
hard to find a justification for the liberal church. 

After reaching our quarters I lay down with a 
copy of the little White Fathers’ paper, the issue 
of July 1929, and I read under the caption, “Vicariate 
Apostolic of Uganda,” a little article called ““A Rose 
Among Thorns,” by Father Bringuier of the Mission 
of Notre Dame de Retour in Uganda. The name of 
the mission was derived from the fact that thirty-three 
of the Fathers were called to the French colors during 
the war, eight of whom were killed. When the re- 
maining priests finally returned to their mission work 
the bishop named it “to thank the Blessed Mother 
that the little battalion had safely come back to port 
again.”’” There was no doubt in the mind of the 
Fathers, it was the Blessed Virgin who had brought 
them back! 

The Rose among the Thorns was'a little African 
boy, Katoto, who asked for baptism but was put off 
till another month of instruction should be passed 
off. The little fellow wept piteously because he had 
had a dream that he would die without baptism. A 
few days later he was torn to pieces by aleopard. But 
the little child’s soul was saved despite the fact that 
he had not been baptized with water. To quote 


Father Bringuier, “I thanked God that He had pre- 


pared Himself this beautiful little soul by the baptism 
of desire, that He might call him to Himself in Para- 
dise. This is my rose from the heavenly rose garden 
of the Divine Gardener.” The good Father seemed 
to find nothing irrational or immoral about his doc- 
trine of baptism, that God should pick out one from 
the flock of poor little blacks and select him for 
heavenly bliss while the rest ——? 

In another place in the same paper I learned that 
there were still 20,000 heathen and 3,000 Protestants 
to convert,so that the readers of the paper must still 


send money, still pray, and still work for vocations for 
the priesthood that these heathen and Protestants 
might be converted! 

Still in another place a good priest writes that 
they are moving their mission to a place more central 
in their territory,just three miles away from the Dutch 
Reformed mission of the Boers. ‘How Satan must 
have raged,” he writes, ‘‘to find that we were moving 
only three miles away.” 

There it is, queer conglomeration of intense devo- 
tion to. an ideal, together with superstition and a 
theology that makes God immoral, that peoples the 
universe with black demons who go about, as the writer 
of the Petrine Epistle believed, seeking whom they 
may devour. 

I put down my paper. I reflected again on the 
repulsion which I had felt the day before at the garish- 
ness, the mercenariness, the superstition at St. Anne 
de Beaupre. No, I had been wrong in thinking I must 
burn my manuscript. I must go on with it, dealing 
justly, appreciatively, sympathetically with all that is 
beautiful and holy in Catholicism, but also not failing 
to point out what is untrue, unjust, superstitious, what 
is unacceptable to an educated man, what is harmful 
to the fuller progress of human kind. 
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THE EDITOR’S WOES 


If there is one passage of Scripture which does not apply 
to an editor, it is certainly that which says: ‘‘Woe unto you 
when all men speak well of you.’’ Dr. Dan Brummitt, a well- 
known editor, thinks that “‘an editorial chair must be a frightful 
piece of furniture when its occupants can’t get some joy out of the 
letters that are meant to scorch his hide.’’ Another editor says 
that about the meanest man he knows is the one who sent him a 
very hot letter, and it was so full of the “‘real thing’’ in abusing 
the editor that it was overweight, and the editor had to pay extra 
postage to hear himself abused. Another good brother got so 
mad at the editor that he promptly sat down and wrote, bidding 
him stop his paper at once; but he was so excited he forgot to 
sign his name. 

But not all letters are kicks. There come at times most re- 
freshing commendations from old subscribers who tell how they 
love the paper which has been coming to their homes since early 
childhood, and they look upon it as an old and well-tried friend. 
God bless all such homes! This is the spontaneous and heartfelt 
prayer of the editor whenever he receives such a letter. 

The editor does not always please all his readers. He does 
not aim to. He does not expect to. The editor who is afraid 
to difer from his readers is too weak a man to edit a church 
paper. The editor has his own convictions and if he did not he 
would be completely disqualified for his task. And he is by no 
means infallible. The editor will blunder just as other people 
do, but he should always be man enough to admit it. And the 
editor in a peculiar sense represents the whole church, not only 
the articulate portion which is represented by the officials of the 
diferent departments of the church, but more especially the 
inarticulate part which is functioning in every town and village 
and rural section. He is in a special sense the mouthpiece of the 
rank and file of our people, and the columns of the paper are, 
and must be, freely open to all. Some of our good friends think 
that the editor should refuse to publish anything with which 
he does not agree, but we venture to say that the benefit derived 
from the open discussion in our Forum is vastly greater than any 
possible harm which may result. 

And so, brethren, whenever you get fighting mad at the 
editor, just sit down and concoct such a letter as will scorch and 
blister the presumptuous fellow who dares to differ from you, and 
then you will feel better. The New Outlook. 
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What Religion Means to Active Scientists 


Samuel C. Prescott, Biologist* 


An Interview Written by Edward H. Cotton 


f\ }} Baptist church in a New Hampshire ham- 
2% Sp let. I, a boy in the village school, and 
ae: working about for the farmers, used to see 
a youth of the village we called Sam Prescott. His 
family was of substantial Puritan stock and the youth 
had ambitions. He was studying at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. I call to mind that he 
was regarded by us village boys with considerable 
interest because he was doing so. My father changed 
pastorates, and we lost all connection with the 
Prescotts. 

A few weeks ago, a friend, a notable chemist, 
asked me if I should like to meet and talk with the 
head of the department of biology at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. I replied that I should, 
that an approach from the point of view of a leading 
biologist was necessary for this series. 

The result was that I found myself, shortly after, 
in the office of Sam Prescott. Thirty-seven years had 
passed. He was that much older, mature of judg- 
ment, with a broad background of teaching, research, 
and experiment, but still the Sam Prescott I remem- 
bered long ago in the little village of South Hampton. 
I recalled that he had been an ambitious boy, a stu- 
dent, a truth-seeker. I found him the same sort of 
man. We talked the better part of an hour, and then 
he remarked that he had said nothing worth publish- 
ing. In reality, he had said a great deal worth pub- 
lishing, and could have said considerably more, which, 
I informed him, I was going to add, whereon we both 
laughed. 

After meeting and gathering information from 
persons of al] kinds for a number of years, he would be 
a dull and unimaginative person who would not per- 
ceive, behind words, ideas the words had only hinted 
at. To attempt to write down those ideas is rather 
a bold venture; but then, the person himself always 
sees the manuscript and can draw a pencil through 
lines which do not properly represent his ideas. But 
I find they seldom do. 

So you have here the reported words—and the 
ideas: 

“You wish to know what is back of the life we see 
under the microscope—what is back of the electron,” 
Professor Prescott began. “I see no more difference 
between what is behind life or energy there than what 
is behind the activities of people you and | meet every 
day. One perceives the difference, of course; but it is 
only a difference in degree. The source of the activity 
is in the last analysis essentially the same. You re- 
ligious people can ask a great many questions to which 
we scientists must reply, We do not know. Specula- 
tion is theology’s long suit. Religion must busy itself 
with speculation: for in the nature of things it can 
have at command but few observed facts. Science 
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*Samuel C, Prescott is head of the Department of Biology at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


also speculates: but it never makes declarations on 
speculation alone. We pass from one comparison 
and analogy to another; from one test to another; and 
we may eventually discover a fact. But we always 
mean to wait for the fact before making any positive 
announcement. You remark that science must smile 
at times at the credulity of theology. No, science does 
not do that—perhaps this statement should be quali- 
fied—science does some times smile at certain inter- 
pretations of religious belief; but it treats seriously 
every honest effort to find truth, or to investigate the 
mysteries of what may be called spiritual life. 

“Let religious people understand that the general 
statement heard so frequently that science and re- 
ligion conflict is not true. What is true is that science 
and certain creeds or categorical statements in the 
name of religion are in conflict. 

“You must remember that science, as well as 
religion, has a place in its investigations, for faith— 
‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things unseen’. We must have faith in our theories 
and hypotheses before there can possibly be any dis- 
covery of the facts. All science must walk in the first 
place by faith. But we are not satisfied simply to 
believe a thing is true: we must go on, make observa- 
tions, travel perhaps a long and perplexing road; for 
only when we see with the eye or touch with the hand 
or prove by exacting and logical examination do we 
accept the truth of an experiment. 

“In other words, I have no right to tell you what 
is back of the life revealed by the microscope. I do 
not know. I can see that it may be demonstrated 
that the electron is itself an electric charge or is charged 
somehow with electricity; that the electrical charge is 
a form of energy: that energy is power to do work: 
You may call that energy a manifestation of God, and 
we will not say that you are wrong—only, we must re- 
serve the right to ask you to prove your position, or 
we can only accept it as an hypothesis, rather than a 
fact. 

“Science, as-I see it, does not accept a God |of 
personalities—an exalted anthropomorphic being, for 
instance, who works with levers. From my youth up, 
I could never believe that: the conception is directly 
opposed to all my ideas of reverence and my conception 
of an all-controlling power. I could come nearer 
agreeing with you if you said God was Universal Law. 
Science and Natural Law are synonymous or closely 
related. And do we not find that life in all its ulti- 
mate operations does obey inexorable laws or, if it 
disobeys, pays the penalty? But that natural law 
exists need not prove beneficence; from our human, 
personal standpoint it often proves the exact opposite. 
Yet I think the ultimate result of observing the opera- 
tion of natural law is inevitably to make one more 
thoughtful and more reverential. Science, you know, 
makes truth the important thing. Perhaps some of us 
would interpret God as the inclusion and sum of all 
natural law, all good, all love, all truth. Why must 
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we ascribe to that possible Being personal attributes, 
human-like individuality? Would we not have more 
reverence for a Being, or a Power, not like, but unlike 
ourselves and infinitely greater? 

“We have said that, perhaps unhappily, law does 
not always operate for good to the majority. That 
the one most fit to survive in a given environment may 
survive often means fatality for the million. We say 
the heavenly bodies move in space, each in its orbit, 
each keeping to its own track in the universe, and cite 
that phenomenon as proof of eternal solicitude. But 


‘nebulae, comets, and planets have been thought to 


collide or be disrupted, and may again. The Earth 
and other astral bodies seem to follow a definite law 
of gravity, and so keep away from bodies which might 


shatter them. Religion says that the hand of God may 


shatter them. Religion says that the hand of God 
may be behind gravity. To that I have no answer 
except to say that the law of gravity seems to be a 
part of Natural Law—a part of God. It may be true; 
only, to us scientists, absolute proofs are wanting. 
We do not know; perhaps we cannot know. 

“You have just remarked that about us every- 
where is much human interest and kindness. That is 
true. But that kindliness and humane spirit came 
through an evolutionary process. One may say with 
equal truth that there is about as much unkindness 
and misery which, by no reach of the imagination, can 
be associated: with beneficence. A few years ago an 
epidemic of influenza swept the earth and carried off 
its toll of millions of lives. Included in that loss were 
many good, kind, and useful persons. But I will con- 
cede this: Probably the final tendency of the opera- 
tion of these natural forces is to bring about a higher 
and finer standard of civilization. In this, science, by 
studying the laws of cause and effect, attempts to 
play its part. 

‘“‘And we must grant a value to experience. We 
feel some truths within us that we may not express in 
words, perhaps that we cannot prove by mathematics 
or in the laboratory. For instance, I have an in- 
stinctive feeling that the world is gradually getting 
better and better, through a long evolutionary process. 
I may not be able to prove it in terms of science to my 
scientific brethren, yet I believe it is so.” 

Professor Prescott hesitated a moment. Then 
he said: “I have an idea expressed possibly by what 
psychology calls a ‘higher consciousness’, that it is 
possible for man to begin to know God. The only 
persons to whom we can give such ideas full expression 
are friends of long standing and who we know are in 
mental sympathy and understand what we are trying 
to get at. You realize, of course, that some things are 
so personal and intimate that they must be reserved 
for those nearest to us, and perhaps not always be ex- 
pressed even to them. I think we cannot describe 
all we feel, anyway. We sense in a crude way certain 
fragments of ideas. To convey them to others, words 
are all we have, and often they are most inadequate. 
But I am willing to attempt to give you an outline 
of how it seems to me we develop our ideas or concep- 
tions of the significance of Life and of what we might 
call our personal religion, or, as Dr. Francis G. Pea- 
body called it, in his little book, ‘the religion of an 
educated man’. ; 
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“Our early development is largely physical or 
bodily, but the baby responds to stimuli and soon 
becomes receptive to ideas, as intelligence is at its 
dawn. Through childhood we accumulate facts with 
marvelous rapidity. As we grow from youth to ma- 
turity we may greatly enlarge our powers of thought, 
and experience brings us new ideas:‘constantly. We 
thus acquire education in fundamentals of existence. 
Our appreciation of nature, of music, of beauty, of 
affection and all human relations, and of our relations 
to the universe of which we are a part, should grow 
with us, and may be cultivated. If we study sciences, 
we greatly broaden our horizons and get new concepts 
of the physical world and its phenomena. Similarly, 
our ideas of duty, personal and civic, and our desires to 
be helpful to fellow men may increase and expand. 
All these things find their expression in what Matthew 
Arnold called “the conduct of life’. Consciously or 
unconsciously, we meditate at times on the things 
that make up our inner mental or spiritual life, our 
conceptions of morality, faith, and truth. Thus we 
may, if we will, develop a sort of philosophy of life— 
our personal interpretation of ideals of behavior and 
thought which we set for ourselves—and which in- 
cludes our relation to the Infinite. This, it seems to 
me, evolves into our personal religion; for, back of it 
all, most of us have a vague conception of and real 
reverence for some power more supreme and all- 
embracing which, for lack of better expression, we 
may call God. If we are honest with ourselves, we 
must accept the truths which have been won through 
scientific research, and so we may arrive at a position 
not in conformity to old beliefs and traditional creeds. 
But that need not prevent us from having a sane atti- 
tude regarding this life and its duties or make us fear 
the future. 

“Life is more than a biological problem, much 
more. Biology only examines and tries to explain 
and classify living things. We don’t even know ex- 
actly why things are alive. We have discovered that 
living bodies possess power to grow, to eliminate 
waste, to repair an injury, to reproduce their kind. In 
the case of human beings we have also developed the 
power to think and reason, and we call all these 
processes life, intelligent self-direction. Why life 
should have been carried to this human stage, or what 
ultimately it is going to be, we do not know. 

“Yes, one does find in human beings a conscious- 
ness that is essentially spiritual. But why should one 
not find the same thing in animals, also? You and I 
have known dogs who were as much entitled to souls, 
assuming there are such realities, as some men. Iam 
a chemical entity, a physical entity, a spiritual entity, 
and a whole lot more all rolled into one organism and 
occupying a space and a time interval in the universe. 
I know whence I came biologically, but I do not know 
what may become of the part of me that is most im- 
portant. 

“Your problem, in the instance of survival after 
death, is to make that spirit entity stand by itself. I 
am willing to leave that to the General Ruler of the 
Universe. We have hopes. We have faith. But we 
have not proof. And I do not see why lack of proof 
needs to make us unhappy. I am not disturbed be- 
cause I cannot prove immortality. We can be just as 
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happy in a busy life’seeking truth, but not proving, as 
others can be in accepting without question of proof. 
For instance, we are happy if, after long experiment 
in the laboratory, we find a proved fact. But we are 
equally happy in searching for that fact. The search, 
as wel] as the arrival, may give thrills of satisfaction. 
Science would be a dead issue if we did not feel that 
there was always in the future something new to be 
discovered. We have a definite object in all our work. 
What more need one try to do than to be honest, to be 
kind, to use our abilities to help conditions of living 
and add our trifle to the sum of human knowledge? 
“We hear to-day that people do not go to church. 
In many cases, not in all, they do not go because they 
do not wish to hear ideas expressed which they feel are 
not truth, and which they, personally, sometimes know 
are not true. I once went as far as to ask a preacher 
I had heard if he actually believed what he had just 
said. He admitted after a time that he was not sure. 
Can you blame persons for staying away from church 
under those conditions? You will say churches can be 
found which do not insult intelligence. I agree with 
you, and I say, Long life to them! They are great 
assets to the best development of the community. 
“We humans differ in opinion. We live at differ- 
ent intellectual levels, work in different intellectual 
compartments. Yet, if somehow there could be a 
great and general getting together, a straightforward 
statement of what we really believe, with all the trivi- 
alities and mysticism submerged or eliminated, we 
might be surprised to find how much alike we do 
think. One difference, perhaps the only real differ- 
ence between religion and science, is that one takes its 
rise in the emotions, the other in the intellect. I do 
not deny place and value to emotion. Emotion may 
do as much for us as intellect, possibly more. It 
would be difficult to conceive a world of human beings 
without it. All of us are striving to replace false 
manners, customs, thinkings, and emotions with true 
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ones; arewenot? Weareaill seeking truth, but along 
different roads. And now that we understand each 
other, we can take a chance, and say that true science 
and true religion are co-operative and complementary, 
not antagonistic. Intelligence—soul, if you will—the 
development of the mind and the spirit may ‘“‘go 
marching on.’”’ But if it does not bring us all the 
knowledge of the future we would wish, we need not 
be disturbed, if we have done the best we could and 
have lived true to high ideals of conduct. 

“What workers in both science and religion need is 
poetry. The great poets, in instances, have seen some 
aspects of life more clearly, or at least have been able 
to express them better, than either science or religion. 
They have seen visions and prophesied, and through 
science these visions and prophesies are daily being 
fulfilled. William Watson, in ‘The Hope of the- 
World,’ has expressed in beautiful language what 
many of us must feel; and I cannot believe that any- 
one could read his poem ‘The Unknown God,’ begin- 
ning ‘When overarched by gorgeous night,’ without 
a sense of the reverence and awe which must be the 
essential basis of true religion.” 

“Why must we always be trying to sell beliefs, or 
special creeds? An individual’s belief, if he thinks 
at all, is a personal affair, a part of himself; to attempt 
to destroy or replace it with another, to prove that he 
is all wrong, is dangerous business when you yourself 
can not prove that you are right. You ask me why 
men of science, with unusual] mental powers, trained 
to investigate, do not set themselves to finding spirit- 
ual truth. But are you sure they are not doing it?” 

And, after all, the sermons I used to hear as a boy 
in that little meeting-house in the New Hampshire 
village, and the mature conclusions of a distinguished 
biologist, who also used’to hear those sermons, were 
not so far apart in their ultimate intention to help on 
the race. The roads were different; but the goal 
was the same. 


in Liberalism * 


Arthur W. McDavitt 


\VERY well-balanced society owes its equili- 

brium to two indispensable factors—the con- 
ls servatives and liberals. The predominance 
bmi) of cither of these groups is disastrous to the 
cause of true progress. Either alone produces a social 
order that lacks balance. These are facts thoroughly 
understood by all students of progress. The tendency 
of the one to look upon the other as destructive and 
something to be eliminated, is due to a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the genuine mission of the other. Both factors 
are needed: without conservatism, liberalism would 
run riot in experiment and speculation; without liberal- 
ism, conservatism would repel every change and thus 
die of dry rot. The conservative compels the liberal 
to prove every assertion, and the liberal compels the 
conservative to abandon ideas no longer tenable. 
Both functioning properly gives us a perfect balance. 
Herein lies genuine progress. 


*An address delivered at the Ohio Universalist Convention 
held in Norwalk, June 25. 


Those enthusiasts for church federation do not 
seem to understand the facts as herein set forth. 
There seems every reason to believe that some de- 
nominations can and must federate. There are too 
many divisions, especially over unimportant matters. 
There must be some change made but it cannot and 
must not be thought of in the terms we hear advocated 
in some conventions. The tendency toward one 
church makes a good talking point in these days of 
religious inertia, but the leaders are only kidding 
themselves. Federation of all the Christian churches 
is not possible; moreover, it is not desirable beyond 
a certain point. 

By their very nature conservatives and liberals 
will not amalgamate, for men are not all constituted 
in the same way. We are met here as liberals, but 
very few of us can tell why we are liberals. This 
sharp line of demarkation is more a matter of tem- 
perament than anything else. Men are naturally 
lovers of the past, drawing their inspiration from 
what has been; or they are getting their religious 
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urge from what they think possible and ought to be. 
One tests his truth by the experiences of men in the 
past, while the other uses the yard stick of our common 
needs when he would test out truth. 

William James said, “Some men are tender- 
minded and some are tough-minded.” The liberal 
seems to be classed among the latter. That is, the 
liberal is ruled more by reason than by sentiment. 

It is a lamentable fact that the line of demarka- 
tion between conservatives and liberals is not drawn 
sharply enough. Conservatism is not a billboard upon 
which is written, “We have no brains or enterprise 
here;” neither can it be said of the liberal, ‘“He has no 
personal or public morality.” The liberal may survey 
life a little more calmly than do others, and he may 
allow sentiment to influence him less, but he is never- 
theless religious. The scope of each of these power- 
ful elements must be more clearly defined. Let each 
do his noble work. 

Liberalism is being greatly handicapped by its 
terminology. A more unfortunate term could not 
have been found. The word comes from liber (to be 
free) but the great masses do not understand this. In 
many communities there is a more or less lawless ele- 
ment that calls itself the liberal party. There are 
many people who are supposed to be intelligent who 
think of the liberal church in the same terms. We are 
badly in need of a new terminology in our Christian 
religion. We need a new term for God that will not 
express finality and location, a new term for religion 
that is condemned by the accumulations of thousands 
of years of superstition, and we need to restate our 
conception of liberalism that misunderstandings may 
be made less. Every liberal minister knows exactly 
the extent of this handicap. Herein lies one of our 
first tasks. : 

The liberal church must next turn its attention 
toward a more constructive view of life. Our attitude 
has been analytical and critical. Ground had to be 
cleared before building operations could be started. 
We have spent too much time in telling the world what 
religion is not and not enough has been said along 
positive lines. Things had to be analyzed, basic ele- 
ments had to be determined. Individuals and society 
have been thoroughly put through the test tube and 
their elemental parts carefully noted. The day of 
analysis is over. We need synthetization. We must 
begin to put things together and make a new manhood 
and a new social order. 

This is even more difficult than analysis. Dr. 
Slosson gives a most interesting account of the efforts 
of chemists to make synthetic rubber. No unusual 
skill was required to find out the various elements in 
rubber, and the quantity of each was known perfectly. 
All of these elements were found in nature; but when 
they were put together, they would not make rubber. 
Synthesis was far more difficult than analysis. 

This illustration holds good in our present re- 
ligious situation. We have done commendable work 
in analysis but have yet to learn how to put the things 
we have discovered together and make a smooth- 
running, resilient social order. We know something 
of the anthropological, educational, social and eco- 
nomic differences of races and men. We know the 
antipathies prevalent among races and the rivalry 


of nations. The question for us to answer is: how 
are these divergent groups to be made over into a 
smooth-running social machine? 

We must seek a-common level if we are to make 
progress. There is such a ground upon which men 
and nations can unite, and our problem is to discover 
it. In a former parish we had a cgsmopolitan choir. 
The first tenor was an Englishman, the second tenor 
a Dane, the first bass was a Bohemian and the bass a 
Frenchman. One night at choir practice, I requested 
the boys to sing some familiar song, each in his native 
tongue. They chose, “Onward Christian Soldiers.’ 
It was about as comical a procedure as could be im- 
agined. Needless to say, the song did not proceed 
very far into the first verse, it being halted by up- 
roarious laughter. At my request, they then sang 
the same song in the same language. I have never 
heard anything more beautiful. Our problem as 
liberals is to find a common bond of feeling and 
understanding, and then only will humanity be melted 
together by love. 

The task of the liberal church does not end even 
here: it being within our scope of action to be the 
interpreters of the spiritual values of science.’ That 
there are such values, no one will deny. The growth 
of knowledge has outgrown our spiritual development. 
We have amazing power without knowing just what to 
do with it. No one will question the statement that 
science has taken some valuable spiritual values from 
us. But these losses have their compensatory values. 
Other spiritual values have come to offset these losses. 
Most people have not yet discovered this fact. This 
seems to be the chief problem of youth. I have been 
kept busy the past two years lecturing to teachers and 
students on this very topic. Many openly confess 
their inability to see anything spiritual about the new 
learning. Many have said or written, after hearing 
my lecture, “I never knew before that I had a re- 
ligion.”” The universe of our fathers was rather 
sketchily and hastily made. It was local and finite. 
A universe that is twenty-five million light years in 
diameter, with its billion known suns, all parading 
through space at the rate of 2400 miles a second, all 
without a collision or mishap; a world that has been 
millions of years in taking its present shape; a human 
family that has required more than a million years for 
the process of perfection—all shows a world perfectly 
planned and admirably executed. Here is perma- 
nence. Is there no spiritual counterpart to this . 
amazing fact? Surely we can find a creator here 
worth adoring and a relationship worth stressing. 

Astronomy, physics, embryology and history all 
show us a world of order that is backed by a “‘Supreme 
Intelligence.” If it took a god to order the affairs 
of the small universe of our fathers, how much greater 
must not the God revealed to us by science be? Here 
is a God worth reverencing, worth loving. What 
greater and more worthy a task could challenge the 
liberal church than to interpret the spiritual values 
of such a universe and its creator? Why is the liberal 
church any better equipped to do this work than other 
religious groups? 

Here we come into our own, for we are not shack- 
led with creeds and by unbending traditions. We are 
left free to choose our truths from any and all sources. ° 
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We are not limited to any one source in our search for 
truth. Weare broad enough to recognize truth wher- 
ever we happen to find it. Truth is truth, no matter 
its source. All truth is God’s truth. Why should we 
spurn it because it does not come properly tagged and 
labeled. We are free to accept truth from any and all 
sources. We recognize that there are no “chosen 
people;” that God leaves no race long in the darkness. 

A word in conclusion will help us better to under- 
stand the spirit of the liberal. We shall find him like 
Confucius, who said, “Some people proceed blindly to 
action without knowledge; I hear much and accept 
the best course.’”’ Here was a truly great liberal. 

Rostand in Chanticleer has given us another view 
of the true spirit of liberalism. Here is a drama filled 
with philosophy that has been completely overlooked, 
hidden by the comedy that plays upon the surface. 
In this masterpiece, Rostand described the proper atti- 
tude for the twentieth century man. 

Chanticleer, as everyone knows, is the bird who 
thinks his crowing is responsible for the coming of day. 
For this he is hated and jeered. By a clever trick on 
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the part of the lovely pheasant hen, Chanticleer has 
demonstrated to him that his crowing has nothing to 
do with the coming of day. He is downcast and heart- 
broken. As he leaves the scene of his defeat and goes 
toward the farmyard, he is jeered and many embar- 
rassing questions asked. “Where are you going, 
Chanticleer?” said one scoffer. “I am going back to 
the farmyard.” “What are you going to do?” ‘“T 
am going to crow,” said the dejected bird. ‘Do you 
not know your crowing has nothing to do with the 
coming of day?” continued the cynic, to which Chanti- 
cleer replied, “I know that all too well, but I will go 
back to the farmyard, take up a new work and crow 
in the same spirit.” 

Here is the philosophy of progress. The faith of 
the liberal is not in creeds but in possibilities. It takes 
great faith to be a liberal. Everything he has be- 
lieved can be cut from under him, but he will look for 
new truth and a new task and will work in the same 
spirit and with the same undaunted zeal. Thus is the 
liberal qualified to be the pioneer in religious pro- 
egress. 


The Atlanta Convention---II 
Max A. Kapp 


PH HE) outstanding accomplishment of the Forty- 
first Convention of the General Young 
People’s Christian Union, held in Atlanta, 
M} Georgia, from July 10 to July 14, was the 
unquestions ible regaining of stability and assurance. 
Or it might be called ‘‘the rediscovery of the worth of 
Universalism.” For almost every step taken, and 
every attitude expressed, revealed a determination to 
see the Y. P. C. U. perform its function as a significant 
part of the wider, growing Universalist Church. 
Proof of this is plain when it is considered that the 
possibility of a merger with the Unitarian Young 
People was definitely rejected, and the tacit affirma- 
tion was made that there was a broad denominational 
loyalty still binding.: This step alone removes the 
shadow of uncertainty which hung over the future 
of the Universalist young people’s organization. 

But the further measures taken to insure the 
financial stability of the organization are sharply 
indicative of the businesslike procedure which charac- 
terized much of this brisk, decisive convention. In- 
stead of staggering under an impossible budget that 
led inevitably to an increasing deficit, the young 
people ruthlessly cut down expenses in almost every 
department. This means that something is deprived 
of the financial support formerly advanced by the 
Y. P. C. U. And the young people wisely voted to 
take the funds scattered ineffectively here and there, 
and concentrate them on the home field of local 
unions. Officers and veteran Y. P. C. U. workers con- 
fidently expect to see a great renewal of interest 
throughout the entire domain of Y. P. C. U. activities 
as a result of this policy. At any rate, the local 
unions, which have been pouring money so hopelessly 
into the effort to stem the rising tide of financial hard- 
ship, may feel encouraged to think that they now re- 
ceive a more immediate and tangible return for their 
money. I or the money will now go, in every item of 


expense, to something from which the individual union 
gets a direct benefit. 

All this goes to show that the young people were 
greatly concerned about their own affairs, and, indeed, 
the charge has already been made that it was a “self- 
ish, introverted convention.” To offset this mis- 
taken impression, one needs only to consider the 
addresses delivered upon this occasion. 

Clifford R. Stetson, missionary to Japan, in his 
address, “‘Missions at the Root of the Sun,” gave a 
graphic and appealing account of Christian expansion 
in the foreign field. The interest evinced by the listen- 
ing young folks was significant of the place which such 
work still holds in their hearts. Catching up this 
same theme from a more philosophical point of view, 
the Rev. Stanley Manning, in an address delivered at. 
the same session, spoke strongly on the topic, “He 
who saves his life shall lose it, and he who loses his 
life for my sake, shall find it.’’ Speaking from a wide 
and long experience as a Y. P. C. U. worker, a pastor, 
and Superintendent of Churches in Maine, Mr. Man-. 
ning maintained that it was suicide for Christan groups 
to withdraw from the enterprises of service which were 
once launched as evidences of expanding Christianity. 
His message contained a warning to the convention 
that it must not become self-centered to the extent of 
forgetting the needs which exist outside the immedi- 
ate circle of Y. P. C. U. affairs. The contention that 
“the historic genius of the Y. P. C. U. was its mission- 
ary enterprise’ drew considerable difference of opinion 
from the delegates. Prominent among these opinions 
was that which held that the Y. P. C. U. was a train- 
ing school for Christian leaders. Here is a clear-cut 
cleavage of opinion. Shall the Y. P. C. U. continue 
to be a missionary organization, as it has endeavored 
to be in the past? Or shall its function be that of 
supplying new life and enthusiasm to liberalism 


through the development of intellectual leaders, lay- 


has to be pioneered; it has to be fought for. 
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and clergy? These questions will not be settled in one 
year, or two. But when they are settled, the result 
will be felt in the entire denomination. 

The occasional sermon, delivered by the Rev. L. 
C. Prater, of Texas, was insistent that the younger 
generation recognize its obligations to society, to 
civilization and to liberalism. Taking as his topic 
“Our Growing Religion,’”’ Mr. Prater, himself a young 
man (who is taking over the Universalist work in 
Texas formerly supervised by Brother Brooks), called 
attention in no uncertain language to the relationship 
between a developing religion and a widening field of 
service in which that religion expresses itself. ““There 
are two growing points in vital religion,” said Mr. 
Prater. ‘They are, first, the individual whose 
ethical horizons are constantly widening in a universe 
which is perpetually unfolding itself. As the in- 
dividual, who is but a fragment of the total of the 
universe, becomes more and more aware of the im- 
plications of his universe, he grows morally into the 
proportions of his spiritual world. His religion con- 


‘sists of his growing self plus his growing conscious- 


ness. 

“The second growing point in any religion is the 
sphere of activity in which it strives to make its ideals 
effective. There is no such thing as an abstract, 
‘natural,’ instinctive religion, which will prevail by 
mere reason of some evolutionary, survival advantage. 
Ideals, the stuff of religion, have to be hammered out 
of experience, and pounded into actuality. Religion 
And 
the eternal battleground of religion is forever at the 
point where it strives to advance its principles in terri- 
tory which is hostile, into territory defended by the 
hosts of bigotry, ignorance, superstition and craven 
soul-fear. If Universalism is a growing religion, these 
tests will prove it: Do we develop growing individuals? 
And do we have a frontier of perpetual advancement 
in the ethical, human, rational world? In other 
words, are we awake to the need for expansive, ethical 
lives in our individual people? And are we alert to the 
prophetic obligation of squaring ourselves with the 
demands of the modern world, with all its jazz, its 
annihilating machinery, its lust for gold and fame and 
power?” 

Thus the challenge, transcending the immediate 
aspects of convention routine, was given alike to 
Universalists at large and the young people in par- 
ticular. 

The concluding address of the convention was 
delivered by the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, of Woon- 
socket, R. I., on Sunday morning, July 14. “Courage 
for High Places” was the theme of Mr. Ellenwood’s 
sermon, which was received by a packed church, for 
Mr. Ellenwood was formerly a pastor in Atlanta, and 
still fosters a wide circle of friendship in that place. 

“The waning power of age and the regenerating 
power of youth” was the basis of the contrast which 
dominated the address. ‘The mental age of the 
United States is said to be thirteen years,”’ said Mr. 
Ellenwood, “and it is an open question as to what the 
moral age may be. At least this may be said, that 
the physical symptoms of decay are not nearly so 
significant of age as the loss of courage to mount up to 
the high places of life. Youth is characterized by 


the daring with which it approaches the vision of the 
saints. Age is characterized by the timidity with 
which it clings to its few earthly possessions. On this 
basis, many a man of ninety is really a splendid 
youth. And on this basis, many a lad of twenty is 
crumbling in mental and moral decrepitude.”’ 

The address continued to show how courage for 
the high places is needed in the individual soul, in 
man’s duties toward civilization, and in the ordinary 
course of business give and take. With added em- 
phasis Mr. Ellenwood insisted upon the high type of 
adventuring courage in the conduct of political affairs 
and international diplomacy. And still more strenu- 
ously did he insist upon the “plus courage”’ in the life 
of the modern church, and in the creation of modern 
character. Henley’s stirring “Invictus,” ending with 


“T am the Master of my Fate, 
I am the Captain of my Soul,”’ 


was a dramatic finish to this excellent and moving 
address. 

At the close of this address the installation of the 
new Y. P. C. U. officers took place, with Stanley Man- 
ning, Clifford Stetson and George A. Gay as the’ in- 
stalling officials. In brief, solemn ceremony, the 
newly elected officers promised their loyalty and effort 
to the responsibilities they had assumed by accepting 
their election. The officers were: Dorothy Tilden, 
Bath, Me., president; M. A. Kapp, Newtonville, 
Mass., vice-president; Arthur Olson, Danbury, Conn., 
secretary-treasurer; William Himebough, -Minneapo- 
lis, Mathilda Garber, Atlanta, Donald Strawn, Pasa- 
dena, and E. L. Linnekin, Buffalo, N. Y., members of 
the Executive Board. 

The convention closed with a beautiful and touch- 
ing candlelight service at 7.30 Sunday evening. 
There was a hush, a reverence and a deep sincerity in 
this twilight service which transformed it into a 
consecration ceremony, in which the young people 
renewed their vows “to cleanness, to courage, and 
sincerity.” This was the fina! event of the conven- 
tion, and immediately the delegates began to scatter 
to their homes in every quarter of the United States. 
Warm gratitude was feelingly expressed to the At- 
lanta Union and to the United Liberal Church for 
the hearty and open welcome, and the Southemers. 
responded with the invitation, “Come to Atlanta 
again—we like you all.” 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The first issue of Onward in its new form will appear in 
September. The convention voted to change Onward from a 
sixteen-page periodical to a four-page monthly bulletin. 

Donald and Doris Strawn of Pasadena, Calif., won the 
Karlen Cup which is awarded at each convention to the Union 
whose delegates cover the most mileage in getting to the conven- 
tion. They traveled nearly 5,500 miles all told. 

The Syracuse, N. Y., union received the Spooner Cup,. 
awarded to the union having the largest per capita contribution 
to the Legion of the Cross. Syracuse’s record was $7.65 per 
member. 

John McKinnon, president of the Y. P. C. U. in 1929, had 
the misfortune to have an accident while he was driving to the 
convention, and his wife and mother were severely but not seri- 
ously cut and bruised. The accident occurred in Nashville, 
Tenn. Both Mrs. McKinnon, junior, and Mrs. McKinnon, 
senior, are well on the road to recovery at this time. 
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Dorothy Tilden is the second girl in the history of the 
Y. P. C. U. to be president of the General Union. 

The Massachusetts and New York delegations, numbering 
twenty-three, held a service on board the s. s. City of Chatta- 
nooga, Sunday, July 7, inviting the passengers to participate. 
There was a congregation of about sixty-five, and M. A. Kapp, 
of Newtonville, Mass., preached a sermon, ‘‘Deep Places of Life.”’ 
An offering of $7.64 was received for the Red Cross. 

This same Massachusetts and New York crowd organized 
a stunt night on the boat trip to the South. There was not one 
uninteresting moment on the entire trip. 

On the boat trip back to the North the delegates gave a 
shower to Myrtle O. Belyea and Dorothy Tilden, both of whom 
are to be married within a short time. 

Miss Belyea retires in September as office secretary of the 
General Y. P. C. U. after a period of more than two years’ service. 
Her place will be hard to fill, for every one knows she was more 
than an office secretary. Her heart was thoroughly in her work. 
No successor to Miss Belyea can be announced as yet. 

Nearly $3,000 has been raised for Y. P. C. U. expenses for 
the coming year. It is expected that at least $800 more will be 
raised from interested individuals and local unions. 

Social Service received express attention from the conven- 
tion, and it was voted to continue and increase Y. P. C. U. ac- 
tivities in this department. Mathilda Garber, a social worker 
employed in New York City, will have charge for the coming 
year. 

Young people like Institutes like Ferry Beach, Murray 
Grove, Atlanta and Mid-Wes-Sun. These will all be con- 
tinued next year, with the possibility of an additional institute 
in collaboration with the Unitarian Young People. 

A ‘National Improvement Contest’’ will be conducted by the 
Y.P.C.U. this next year, in the endeavor to build up interest and 
membership in the groups all over the United States. Donald 
£trawn of California is in charge. 

One of the major objectives of the next year is this: ‘A 
Field Worker for the Y. P. C. U. who will do his work for us, and 
at the same time correlate our educational activities with the 
Department of Religious Education under the auspices of the 
General Convention.’’ 

Some of the older Universalists expressed surprise upon 
learning of the financial difficulties of the Y. P. C. U. They 
generously said they hadn’t been asked to help—and then, they 
did help. Any others who want to help the Y. P. C. U. may send 
contributions to 176 Newbury Street, Boston. 

Clinton Lee Scott and his brother, Harold A. Scott, added 
pungency and zest to the convention by their salty frankness, 
and by direct, uncompromising liberal attitudes. They made a 
hit with the young folks. Harold Scott had the difficult task of 
raising the convention money. His efforts brought in over 
one thousand dollars. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONVENTION 
1. Religious Education Department 


Whereas, the establishment of a Department of Religious 
Education to have oversight and direction of all religious educa- 
tion activities in the Universalist Church and of auxiliary bodies, 
as proposed by the Executive Board of the Universalist General 
Convention, is calculated to integrate and correlate all such 
activities within our denomination, and, : 

Whereas, such a department would prevent much over- 
lapping of effort and consequent expense, and at the same time 
enable the several auxiliaries concerned to perform their distinc- 
tive service in a more intelligent and intensive way, and, 

Whereas, a chief aim of such a Department of Religious 
Education is to conserve, encourage, and make more indis- 
pensable the present Y. P. C. U. organization, as well as to de- 
fine more clearly the specific areas of its activities, and, 


Whereas, it is distinctly understood that the essential auton-, 


omy of the Y. P. C. U. organization is in no way called into 
question, 
It is recommended that it be the policy of the Y. P. C. U. 
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to co-operate with the General Convention in every practical 
way to create and support such a Department of Religious 
Education, and that the program of the Y. P. C. U. be designed 
to this purpose. 


2. Y.P.C. U.-Y. P. R. U. Co-operative Committee 


It is recommended by your committee that the policy of 
the Y. P. C. U. in regard to organic union with the Y. P. R. U. 
be as follows: 

(a) That the two organizations continue as friendly, co- 
operative groups with separate and distinct denominational 
loyalty; 

(6) That organic union be considered a practicable scheme 
only when the two denominations at large have taken definite 
steps toward such union; 

(c) That the program of co-operation between the two 
groups be continued and vitalized: (1) By the appointment of a 
committee of three members each from the Y. P. C. U. and the 
Y. P.R.U. to arrange for a joint institute or conference; (2) To 
arrange for at least one joint social gathering for the two or- 
ganizations; (3) To urge joint meetings of the local unions in 
places where this is possible; (4) and to consider other methods 
of genuine and aggressive co-operation. 


3. Onward 


It is recommended that the publication of Onward in its 
present form be suspended, to take effect September 1, 1929. 

It is further recommended that the Executive Board be in- 
structed to arrange for the publication of Onward in the form of 
a monthly bulletin, and (1) that this bulletin be forwarded to 
the local unions for free distribution to each individual member, 
and (2) that a sum not to exceed $600 annually be devoted to 
this enterprise, and (3) that Onward, as a monthly bulletin, con- 


tain devotional helps unless these are otherwise provided for, . 


and (4) that Onward as a monthly bulletin contain chiefly news, 
statistics, suggestions and announcements. 


4. Legion of the Cross 


It is recommended by your committee that the name of this 
department shall be changed to ‘‘Church Extension Department,’’ 
thereby making the work of this department more clear. 

It is also recommended that the moneys of this department 
be distributed as follows: to Texas, $900, the remainder to be 
divided equally between home field work and the Japan field. 


5. Field Worker 


It is recommended that a field worker be,employed by the 
Y. P. C. U. as soon as funds are available; that the Executive 
Board consult the General Convention in regard to some plan by 
which our two organizations may co-operate in this important 
matter; that in the interim the Executive Board be alert to no- 
tice possible field workers for the position; and, finally, it is 
recommended that the immediate policy of active field work be 
that pursued last year under the direction of the president with 
the diligent co-operation of Executive Board members in their 
respective vicinities. 


6. Junior Unions 


It is recommended that the Junior Department as a de- 
partment be discontinued, but that junior units be encouraged 
and aided in those local churches where it is possible and advis- 
able; further, that a board member be appointed to give help, 
advice and suggestions where requested. 


7. Institutes 


It is recommended that the present policy of the Y. P. C. U. 
in regard to institutes be renewed and continued with all pos- 
sible endeavor toward improvement and enlargement; that the 
registration fees for institutes be increased to $2.00; that the 
institute chairman be instructed to co-operate in any endeavor 
to arrange for any joint institute under the auspices of the Y. P. 
C. U. and Y. P. R. U.; that it is desirable that the Dean of Ferry 
Beach Jnstitute be in position to be in close touch with General 
Headquarters. 
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8. Stewardship 

It is recommended that the Stewardship Department be 
continued under the policy of the past year in a capacity that 
will be mainly advisory. 
9. Young People’s Column in the Christian Leader 

It is recommended that the Young People’s Column in the 


_Christian Leader be continued along the lines which have been 


followed in the past year. 


10. Permanent Funds 

It is recommended that the administration of our perma- 
nent funds be placed in the hands of some corporate body to be 
elected by the Executive Board. 


1i. Accounts and Records of Unions 

It is recommended that some competent expert be author- 
ized by the Executive Board to examine the financial accounts 
of the Union and to suggest a suitable method for keeping our 
books. 


12. Y.P.C. U. Memorial Fireplace Fund 


It is recommended that a special effort be made to complete 
the $500 Fireplace Fund within the next year. 


13. Young People’s Week 

Inasmuch as Young People’s Week is a valuable and inspir- 
ing incentive to a year’s program, we heartily recommend its 
continuation, and that Young People’s Week commence Feb. 
3, 1930, and end Feb. 10, 1930, with the ‘observance of Young 
People’s Sunday. 


14. Membership Week 

It is recommended that the Membership Week be abolished 
and in its place a nation-wide efficiency contest be instituted 
by a special committee appointed by the president, and that 
the said contest shall emphasize increased membership, payment 
of dues and support of Y. P. C. U. enterprises, and that said 
contest shall extend over a period of not less than six months. 


15. Union-at-Large 

It is recommended that the Union-at-Large Department 
be discontinued as a separate department, and that the Execu- 
tive Board formulate a policy for the administration of the 
concerns of this group. 


16. Recreation Department 

It is recommended that the Recreation Department give 
every attention to its important field, and that special attention 
be given to the dramatic interests of local unions, and that 
special attention be given to recreational leadership at Y. P. 
C. U. institutes. Further, it is recommended that a diligent 
endeavor be made to disseminate recreational information. 


17. Devotional Department 

It is recommended that the Devotional Committee con- 
tinue its activities according to its formal policies and that it 
look towards improvement in all possible respects. 

It is further recommended that one topic booklet covering 
entire interest and age range in our Union be published and that 
this booklet contain less material concerned with book and 
book reviews. 


18. Delinquent Accounts 

It is recommended that those states, local unions, and in- 
dividuals responsible for unpaid pledges be rebuked by the 
treasurer, and that strenuous effort be put forth to collect the 
delinquent accounts. 


19. Finance Committee 

It is recommended that a Finance Committee of three mem- 
bers be appointed by the president to present ways and means 
of raising revenue, to act upon these suggestions as to ways and 
means, and to prepare the budget for the next year. It is ad- 
visable that the members of this committee be so located as to 
keep in close touch with the Y. P. C. U. headquarters. 


20. Alumni Association 


It is recommended that efforts be renewed and redoubled to 
organize an alumni organization of the Y. P. C. U. according to 
the plan passed by the 1928-29 Board. 


21. Social Service 


It is most earnestly recommended that the work of the 
Social Service Department be continued andthat the progress 
which has been manifested during the last year be held up to the 
notice of the General Union as indicative of significant work 
in a significant field of Christian endeavor. 

a * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Illustrious Dead 


I was in Westminster Abbey, in London, and I attended a 
solemn service of worship in that Venerable Place. And I 
sate close by the effigy of William E. Gladstone, and hard by 
that of Disraeli, and I noted that though they disagreed in life 
their statues seemed to get on well together now that both men 
are dead, and I was not needed to preserve the Peace between 
them. 

Now, after the service had ended, some of those who were 
present went to see the Tombs of the Kings, and some to gaze 
upon the monuments to Heroes and Statesmen. And some 
went to the Poets’ Corner. And I noted how many men there 
were buried in Westminster Abbey whom nobody seemed to 
know or care about. And I said, These were mighty men in their 
day, and were buried here as a kind of Certificate of their Endur- 
ing Fame. But there were others who were buried here and 
were later dug up and cast out who live as few of those live whose 
Tombs remain here inviolate. And I beheld the graves of Emi- 
nent Soldiers, and Admirals, and Conquerors, and I beheld Very 
Few folk stopping to look at them. 

But in the Very Middle of the Nave as we passed out did 
folk stand reverently and pay their tribute as they paid it to 
none of the Kings, or Statesmen, or Generals or Admirals or 
Scholars. For there is buried a Soldier, whose name and whose 
rank are unknown, being one of the bravely dumb who did their 
deed and scorned to blot it with a name. And I knew that 
around that same spot had stood the King, and his High Of- 
ficials, with representatives of Church and State, when they 
buried in that sacred spot, in earth from the battlefields of 
France and Flanders, an Unknown Soldier. 

Yea, and there is no head that once wore a crown and now 
is mouldering into dust in Westminster Abbey that might not 
bow in reverence beside that Unknown Grave amid the mighty 
dead of Great Britain. 

Now when I beheld all this, and considered of what Perish- 
able Stuff is made the thing that men call Fame, I said that, 
however well Fame might be worth striving for, the thing best 
worth doing in life is to labour for a Noble Cause, the which 
Heroically Maintained shall preserve to later generations the 
things that make Life Precious. And whether those men who 
strive for it are known or unknown, and their graves be adorned 
or neglected, they shall find their immortality in the Perpetuity 
of that for which they lived and died, and though unknown they 


shall yet be well known. 
* * * 


HAVE CONDUCT MAN 

Here are some rules of etiquette by a Boston schoolmaster of 
Colonial times: 

“Smell not of thy meat, nor put it to thy Nose; turn it not 
the other side upward to view it upon thy Plate or Trencher. 
Throw not anything under the Table. Foul not the napkin all 
over, but at one corner only. Gnaw not Bones at the Table but 
clean them with thy Knife (unless they be very small ones) and 
hold them not. with the whole hand, but with two Fingers. 
When thou blowest thy Nose, let thy Handkerchief be used. 
Spit not in the Room, but in the Corner, and rub it with thy 
Foot.” 

The Christian. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LOBDELL AND COUDEN DECLINE TO RUN 


The Editor of the Christian Leader: 

May we have space in the Leader to make a public state- 
ment? Some of our Rhode Island brethren have inaugurated a 
movement designed to place us before the denomination as 
candidates for office in the General Convention. Of course it is 
pleasing to have this evidence of friendship and confidence on the 
part of these good neighbors of ours. But it is only fair to our- 
selves to say that we were not consulted in the matter. While 
agreeing thoroughly with the gist of the resolutions adopted by 
the Rhode Island Convention none were more surprised than 
we to find ourselves personally involved in a campaign. One of 
us was not even present at the time the resolutions were read, 
The other insisted at the time that his name be dropped. We 
find that our names are still being used. 

We believe that all who know us feel that there is no duty 
toward our church that we would shirk, and no real call that we 
would not answer to further her interests. But neither of us feels 
that his abilities, such as they are, are needed or wanted at this 
time and in the ways indicated in the literature of this ‘‘move- 
ment.’’ In the words of a very wise man, ‘“‘We do not choose 
to run.’’ Indeed we can out-Coolidge Coolidge by stating 
plainly, “We will not run.’”’ It is only due to the whole church 
that our attitude in this matter be unmistakably clear. 

Isaac V. Lobdell. 
William Couden. 


The action of the Rhode Island State Convention which 
called forth the above letter was as follows: 

“Resolved: That this convention is opposed to any merger 
with any denomination which means the absorption of the Uni- 
versalist Denomination into any other, believing we should be 
false to the obligations our church has always assumed. 

That this convention is opposed to any form of unity which 
is based on theological belief or any form of creed; but does 
heartily approve of such forms of unity as provide for co-opera- 
tion of Christian bodies as a Way of Life. 

And we recommend that our churches instruct their dele- 
gates to the General Convention and their pastors to vote for the 
Rey. I. V. Lobdell, of Attleboro, Mass., for President of the 
General Convention and the Rey. William Couden of Providence 
for Trustee, and that this convention appropriate $50 to further 
the campaign for these men.” 

A committee consisting of Mr. Fogelsong and Mr. Thorburn 
sent out a letter to Universalist ministers, headed ‘‘Lobdell Cam- 
paign Committee,’’ containing this resolution. The letter also 
charged that the present officials of the denomination are in favor 
of the merger of the Universalist with some other denomination. 
Quite unintentionally, of course, the attitude of Dr. Adams, Presi- 
dent of the Universalist General Convention, and of the members 
of the Board of Trustees has been misrepresented, not by the 
resolutions but by the letter which went out over the signature of 
Mr. Thorburn, Secretary of the Committee. 

The Editor. 


* * 


LOST IN THE INFINITUDE OF HUMAN KINDNESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am glad you called my attention to the fact that I am in 
arrears for my subscription to the Leader, as I had forgotten it. 
I hasten to enclose my check, lest you may get the impression 
that my default in payment was owing to a slight disappointment 
I had experienced a long time ago when the Doctor (whom IJ have 
known since I was a child) declined to publish a certain article 
I had sent him because it related to matters of faith concerning 
the divinity of Jesus, his virgin birth, etc., matters the Leader 
had already discussed many times. No, I was not disappointed, 
although the Leader in each of its numbers contains articles far 
more controversial than the “‘Reaction’’ I sent to the Doctor. 
It was simply a plain statement of what I was taught the Uni- 


versalists believed fifty years ago. I can see but very little 
similarity in what is now taught as Universalism to that which 
was so consoling to my mother during the whole of her life. 
Nevertheless, the Leader is ably edited. I rejoice in the vigor of 
the Doctor’s pen. His sympathies, however, are so far reaching 
that I am afraid he will lose himself in the infinitude of human 
kindness. All success to the Leader. 

L. W. Baxter. ’ 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* * 


AGAINST THE REACTIONS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Somehow there comes over me the conviction that ‘‘Re- 
actions’’ are working injury rather than benefit. If there was 
evidence that the frequent criticisms of you, your policy, and 
what we are striving to do were sincere, it seems to me they would 
carry a vastly different tone. I cannot shake off the feeling that 
they fail to indicate the settled convictions of the writers but are 
thrown in to stir up and provoke friction. There is so much 
needed to carry home a deeper realization of obligations resting 
on every one that there should be little time for quibbling over 
minor matters. An honest difference of opinion is always re- 
spected, but it seems to me that some of these have been forced 
to a breaking point, working injury to the best interests of the 
denomination. Court, if we will, individual judgments but let us 
not forget that over and above all these are fundamental state- 
ments vital to the life of the faith, too sacred to be bandied about 
for the sake of creating discussion. Loyalty to the Universalist 
church does not call for any spirit of antagonism to others but 
it does demand first, last and all the while earnest efforts to 
strengthen in every way possible the essentials for which the 
fathers fought so nobly and which we must fight to maintain 
now and in the future. So diametrically antagonistic is our be- 
lief in Fatherhood, Brotherhood and Destiny, to what others 
have been taught in the past, and the fragments of which still 
remain, that there is urgent call for constant setting forth in 
pulpit and in the press the great faith given us. Unity will come 
when men and women grow into heartfelt sympathy and catch 
the vision glorious which surrounds us all. Bickerings destroy; 
they never promote. Fill the space with positive messages, 
leading out and on, and readers will grow into sympathy. Con- 
tinue to open the columns to petty criticisms, the sole effect 
of which is to stir up friction, and we must inevitably lose. What 
our church stands for means so much to an old man that he 
would cut out everything which could in the least detract from 
its forward movement. The higher we lift our standard the 
greater respect others will have for it. The spirit of the faith we 
hold dear will yet revolutionize the world. It behooves us to set 
that forth in clearest light by precept and certainly by example. 
In an age when it is fashionable to criticize everything and every- 
body, there is aninsistant callfor straightforward, positive think- 
ing and acting. The big issues may well claim our attention and 
let the little ones pass unnoticed. Doing this, our church would 
strengthen itself in every field. 

Geo. M. Twitchell. 


Monmouth, Maine. 
* * 


FOR THE REACTIONS 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

When you began to publish ‘‘Reactions from Our Readers,’’ 
I questioned your judgment. I thought you would get a lot of 
rubbish and spleen, and I was right. But I was far less right than 
I supposed, for such manifestations have been creditably few, 
and even in some of those that were most silly and irritating. I 
have felt it was good for the writer to have an opportunity to get 
it out of his system rather than feel himself suppressed, perhaps 
oppressed, in a democratic fellowship like ours. 

As time has gone and I have read more and more ‘‘Reactions”’ 
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I have come to believe them to be one of the most valuable 
features of the paper. The difference between a rubber stamp 
Italian parliament under Mussolini and our own interminable 
Senate is not only the price we pay for democracy, but, even at 
its worst, the air of freedom and not suffociaton. It is not so 
many years ago that criticism and dissent were practically barred 
from the Leader. I suspect it had fewer subscribers than now; 
I am sure it had far fewer readers. 

When in mid-summer you can get ae pages of live re- 
actions it shows an interest sadly lacking in the earlier days, when 
a reduced size Leader was filled with anything and everything 
that shears and paste-pot could cover. 

Personally I never get very much stimulus from those whose 
ideas and opinions coincide with mine and the ‘‘Reactions”’ I read 
most carefully are those with which I wholly disagree, and even 
some of those that seem most destructive may be merely clearing 
away rubbish that impedes or prevents needed reconstruction. 

Don’t let anybody persuade or pummel you into abandon- 
ing ‘Reactions.’ Your readers need them; perhaps you 
yourself need them even more. 

* * 


TOO DURNED GOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The trouble with your paper is that it is “too durned good.”’ 
I was writing some business letters this hot afternoon and between 
two epistles turned to the Leader. A friend of mine sends me a 
package once in a while and then my troubles begin. This after- 
noon, for instance, I could not put the copy down until I had 
read it all and by that time most of the afternoon was spent. 

A good many periodicals swim into my study, but, dear me, 
when those packages of Christian Leaders arrive, I want to see 
what Johannes hastosay. Your paper is too durned good, that’s 
what’s the matter with it. 

Marinus James. 

Drummondtown Baptist Church, 

Accomac Court House, Va. 

* * 


WILL BE AS FAIR AS WE CAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Apropos of your editorial, ‘‘Frank Criticism of the Editor,”’ 
T remark that long before I met you or the Christian Leader, I 
learned that a man who crosses swords with an editor in his 
own publication does not place himself in a position of distin- 
guished advantage. Congratulations. I agree with every 
word you say. 


Veritas, 
So oc 


THE EDITORIAL THAT MADE HIM INDIGNANT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In very nearly all of the controversies in which you have 
become inyolved, in your capacity as editor, I have been inclined 
to agree with you, and approve of your position. You have 
pleased me tremendously, but in two instances I have been most 
sorely disappointed. The first instance was in your treatment 
of Dr. Rice’s ordination into the Episcopal ministry, and the 
second is in your treatment of the personal letter of criticism in 
the issue of July 13. 

You agree with your chief editorial assistant in saying that 
the correspondent’s letter contains a little sense, and much non- 
sense, and almost complete misunderstanding of your position. 
I have carefully numbered the paragraphs of the man’s letter. 
There are seventeen. I agree unreservedly with Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 15,16 and 17. The other six are debatable, to say 
the least. So in my opinion there is much sense, very little 
nonsense, and if it is a complete misunderstanding of your posi- 
tion I would say that there are probably many more to whom 
you have not made your position entirely clear. 

My reaction to your editorial was one of indignation. The 
correspondent will probably not be offended. His own letter 
indicates too much tolerance for that. It smacks of sincerity 
and an earnest desire to help. You were apparently too much on 


your own guard to notice that, and to take advantage of the 
opportunity that it afforded you to display that admirable 
humility which characterized your editorials in past instances. 

In your attitude toward the Rice ordination and again here, 
you show a tendency, I think, to lean over backward in your 
liberalism. Here are some of the reasons for my personal reac- 
tion. I was brought up in an Orthodox church, and thought my 
way out of it into Universalism. I was free to make my choice 
between Universalism and any of the others of the multitude of 
sects. I delved into Theosophy, Bahaism, Unitarianism, Spirit- 
ualism, and all of the firmly established Protestant sects. I 
chose Universalism because I felt it to be superior to all others. 
I want to see its faith backed by a strong, enthusiastic, united 
organization that knows exactly for what it stands, and that 
knows exactly what it is after. 

I had to undergo the pains of mental growth; I had to make 
my peace with my family and attempt to justify my action in 
their eyes; I had to establish my position in a new spiritual fel- 
lowship. And so I am offended when I hear some of our most 
eminent Universalists insinuate that we have nothing unique to 
offer the world. My own loyalty to the denomination is shaken 
and I wonder whether the change was worth the price, whether 
I might not just as well have bridled my tongue a bit and labored 
stealthily for the liberalization of the Orthodox church from 
within. Since I would then have been deprived of the free and 
glorious fellowship of Universalism, it might have been an even 
more praiseworthy and self-sacrificing labor. 

Can you imagine the feelings of those who have come from 
other denominations to prepare for the Universalist ministry 
and then find that men like Newton and Rice and others feel 
themselves too big for the opportunities that are afforded in that 
ministry? There are admirable men in other churches and I do 
not blame any one for wanting some association with them, 
but I despise those who will compromise their own intellectual 
positions in order to acquire it. 

Our church still has a unique and worth-while message. 
It is necessary that we have a strong organization to give that 
message force. ‘The Leader is one of the instruments for strength- 
ening that organization. When one is driving the cultivator, he 


_ must be content to do so, and not try to make an aeroplane out of 


it. I am well acquainted with one of our churches that has a 
well-equipped plant, an endowment of fifty thousand dollars, but 
a lamentably small congregation. A few years ago one of our 
most eminent doctors was still settled there as pastor. Many of 
the members of the church were proud of him. They felt that 
he was a splendid representative for the church because he hob- 
nobbed with all of the city officials and was called upon for in- 
numerable speeches at civic affairs. An able young man suc- 
ceeded him and stayed a year. The ministry at that place now 
consists largely in polishing and furbishing a tradition. I be- 
lieve that one could make a very similar mistake in the manage- 
ment of the Leader. (Possibly the young man stayed two years.) 

You have probably the most difficult constituency with 
which to deal of those of all the religious journals. True Uni- 
versalists, and I exclude here all of those who merely inherited 
the name, are thinkers, in various stages of thought evolution. 
I believe that all are sincerely interested in the Leader. So, 
when you lose a subscriber who becomes ofended by some 
things in the paper, your loss is a real one. His own loss is 
greater, and one must deplore the fact that he is not more toler- 
ant. Nevertheless, it is your duty to see that you retain your 
subscribers, and strengthen the Leader’s good-will. 

You have evaded the issue which the correspondent wished 
to put forth, in your editorial. He does not accuse you of being 
too friendly. He accuses you rather of soaring, when the cul- 
tivating needs yet to be done. Your readers who are interested 
in Congregational and Unitarian affairs can find access to all of 
the material they desire. What we need from the Leader is 
material that will strengthen our consciousness of our own soli- 
darity and unity of purpose. Starr King said in his address on 
“The Privilege and Duties of Patriotism’’ that “the Divine 
method in evoking our noblest affections is always from particu- 


so | 


lars to generals.’’ A strengthening of our own union need not 
make us oblivious of our larger responsibilities. A strong or- 
ganization will make us more able to fulfill them. The Stoics 
of the Hellenistic period professed to be cosmopolitan in their 
sympathies, but there were no localized centers of force among 
them and the Greek states were an easy prey for Rome. Rome 
is somewhat a menace to Universalism because of the very in- 
adequate training in the fundamentals of our faith among our 
young people. Catholics of the opposite sex seem to make a 
powerful appeal to them. 

Even at the price of being bound somewhat by tradition, 
we must continue to assert our denominationalism, in order that 
the light of truth which has been given us to perpetuate will not 
become extinguished. I can sympathize with your desire to be 
broader than one church, but I think that the duty of the Leader 
is to represent the church rather than an individual. 

You accuse the correspondent of making ‘“‘the naive assump- 
tion’? that you do not have any enthusiasm for your responsi- 
bility. In several places you take advantage of your position, 
for he is unable to ‘‘talk back’’ without exposing his anonymity. 
Again you say, “lest our people misjudge this frank correspond- 
ent.’’? You could safely have allowed them to form their own 
judgments. It sounded too much as though you had adopted 
an air of patronizing condescension, and it was admirably designed 
to “rile’’? one who disagreed with your point of view. Such an 
attitude might be becoming enough in our college president, 
who, upon hearing our complaint against a ruling which was 
made at school, told us that he admired our frank statement of 
the case; but we knew well enough that our mission had no 
effect whatever. The correspondent did not deserve the indig- 
nity of being treated in the same manner. 

In “The Fun That Keeps Us Fit,’’ I might have laughed 
with you a week ago. But I am now in a frame of mind that 
causes me to read in it sort of superior sarcasm. I do not care to 
call it fun: I am rather saddened by it. I don’t think you would 
have written an article like that six months ago. It seems to me 
it would do you good to take another ‘‘Cruise,’’ away from the 
sultry days in your office. I notice there is none in this issue. 
You are at your best in them, and for many people I feel sure that 
they redeem the paper for a lot of faults which they feel in it. In 
a public position like the one you are in you expose much of your 
personality to the public gaze. I imagine it is rather difficult 
at times, but you’ve got a sense of humor that should help you 
ride the biggest bumps, but of course it needs to be combined 
with a child-like humility, rather than with bitterness and sar- 


casm. 
Mylan Oakbrook. 


Whether we are humble or not we do not know. We are 
not even sure that in writing this comment we are not actuated 
by a desire to make an impression on our readers for humility 
we do not possess. Fallible men are actuated by many motives. 
But it is obvious that we made an impression of pride and arro- 
gance on this reader. For this we are sorry. For all the false 
pride that actually exists within us we are more sorry. In all 
religious work it is the spirit that counts. Compared to that 
all is as dust in the balance. 

Obviously this letter is written by a man of real ability. 
He is not perfect, as is seen by a judgment of Rice and Newton 
that is harsh and inaccurate. Why say they “felt themselves 
too big’ or that they are “‘willing to compromise intellectual 
positions?’’ What right has he to make such an assumption? It 
is far from the truth.and injures seriously an otherwise admirable 
letter. ; 

With what the writer says about cultivating our Universal- 
ist fields, strengthening our own union, building up our own 
organization, we agree. He shows clearly why he urges these 
fundamental things, and they are no petty sectarian ends. 

With what he says about ourselves, our “taking advantage 
of our position,”’ our “‘patronizing condescension,”’ our ‘“‘superior 
sarcasm,”’ our “‘bitterness,’’ our “‘lack of childlike humility,’’ we 
do not agree. But we are willing to admit that he may have 
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come closer to the truth than we realize and we are grateful to 
him for saying these things. 

' The Editor. 

* * 
A CHICAGO LAWYER ON WIEMAN AND POMEROY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It seems from a reading of the articles of Mr. Wieman and 
Mr. Pomeroy in the Leader of June 29, that they are rather 
futilely endeavoring- to make themselves believe that they be- 
lieve in God. 

To Mr. Wieman, God is a process. He says: 

“There is a third way of believing in God and this 
is the way I am upholding this evening. I call it the 
workable belief in God. According to this method one 
uses his belief in God as a stimulus and guide to search 
out that process which is operating in the objective 

’ world, open to observation and experimentation, which 
works in such a way as to actualize the supreme possi- 
bilities of value which reside in this world. The process 
which works in this way is God. . . . This process is 

God—why? Beause it is that movement of order 

and events which has in it the promise of potency of the 

far consummations of history.’’ 

Mr. Pomeroy has a similarly nebulous notion of God. He 
likens God to America in this fashion: 

“Ts America personal? It is not less than per- 
sonal. It includes personality. So does the great 
reality to which religion gives the name God, and God 
is a reality as sure and as thrilling as America.’’ 

The God of these gentlemen is a pure abstraction. Mr. 
Wieman’s God is a process and Mr. Pomeroy’s is a something 
like America. America he refers to as “‘it.’”? And so it would 
seem his God is an ‘‘it.”’ 

Mr. Wieman and Mr. Pomeroy are really agnostics. That 
they do not perceive it is because they have been dealing in words, 
not ideas. Consider Mr. Wieman’s logic: 

“This process is God—why? Because it is that 
movement and order of events which has in it the prom- 
ise and potency of the far consummations of history.’’ 

Jt would be interesting to have Mr. Wieman put that in 
the form of a syllogism. 

And then he should give a definition of “the potency of the 
far consummations of history.”’ 

W. H. Holly. 

Chicago, Ill. 

* * 


WHIPPEN A WORTHWHILE CRITIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader for July 13 is full of good things—Cotton, Whip- 
pen, Cole—and Safed. Better, they are helpful. That’s the 
best test of-a life, a sermon, a paper. The Germans and Swedes 
often use the word ‘‘help’’ where we use the word ‘‘save.”’ 

Who is Whippen? He is a worthwhile critic. Cotton I 
helped when here in Provincetown. I worked hard and success- 
fully to get the Council to ordain. He is a fine fellow. 

Cotton’s article is very helpful. Whippen gives us a won- 
derfully illuminating article. 

Don’t worry about men who don’t like your “broad- 
churchism.”’ 

J am here for the summer. 

F. M. Emrich. 

Provincetown, Mass. 

* * 


WANTS UNIVERSALISTS TO BE UNIVERSALIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Go ahead! Strong and steady! Steady and strong! “Some 
sweet day, by and by,”’ all Universalists will be Universalists. I 
am one of many who think the day will come sooner because 


. you are the pilot of our editorial ship. More power to your arm! 


Almira L. Cheney. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2256. Mrs. Winifred M. Hanscom, Lawrence, Mass. 
2257. Pigeon Cove Universalist Church, Pigeon Cove, Mass. 
Past Pastors of the church. 
2258. Ladies’ Aid of St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Chicago, 
Ill. 
Mrs. L. Ward Brigham. 
2259. Frances I. Blake, Penacook, N. H. 
Jennie F. and Joseph B. Gough (grandparents). 
2260. Mrs. Allie Reed Worthley, Malden, Mass. 
Olive Cleaveland Reed (mother). 
2261. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brookline, Mass. 
Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., and Prof. A. W. Peirce, 
Litt. D. 
2262. Helen Margaret Lambert, Lowell, Mass. 
Henry A. Lambert. 
2263. Helen Margaret Lambert, Lowell, Mass. 
Sarah Corliss Lambert. 
2264-2268. Friends in Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, 
Mass. 
Rev. Ransom A. Greene, D. D., pastor for thirty-four 
years. 


2269-2270. Friends in Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass. 
Hattie Clifford Greene (his wife). 


- 2271. Y.P.C. U. of Grace-Messiah Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Virginia J. Tallmage. 
2272. Mrs. Gertrude Whitney Clifford, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Mrs. Myra Whitney Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Austin Whitney (granddaughter of 
Rev. Hosea Ballou). 
2273. Mrs. Gertrude Whitney Clifford, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Mrs. Myra Whitney Hall, Washington, D.C. 
Ella Augusta Whitney (great granddaughter of Rev. 
Hosea Ballou). 
,2274. Mrs. Gertrude Whitney Cliford, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Mrs. Myra Whitney Hall, Washington, D. C. 
Florence Ballou Whitney (great granddaughter of Rev. 
Hosea Ballou). 
2275. Louis M. Champlin, Scranton, Pa. 
Willet H. and Mary G. Champlin (father and mother). 
2276. First Universalist Society, Nashua, N. H. 
Rev. Wm. H. Morrison (former pastor). 
2277. Mrs. T. H. Ruddock, Baitimore, Md. 
‘ Mrs. Alice Moran. 
2278. Mrs. Blanche Stearns Buell, Arlington, Wash. 
Mr. Sheldon U. Stearns (father). 
2279. Mrs. Blanche Stearns Buell, Arlington, Wash. 
Mrs. Mary J. Stearns, (mother) 
2280. Mary P. Arnold, Braintree, Mass. 
2281. Mrs. Hattie E. Cary Day, Machias, Me. 
Mr. and Mrs. J.E. Stewart (father and mother). 
2282. W.U.M. A. of All Souls Church, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Lucy T. Ballou. 
2283. W.U.M. A. of All Souls Church, Cleveland, O. 
Mrs. Martha E. Kennedy. 
2284. Mrs. Elmore E. Locke, Malden, Mass. 
Marion C. Crosby (mother). 
2285. Mrs. Elmore E. Locke, Malden, Mass. 
Lorraine Anderson (grandchild). 
2286. Mrs. Elmore E. Locke, Malden, Mass. 
Elmore Locke Anderson (grandchild). 
2287. All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D. 


2288. Y.P.C.U. of the Universalist Church, Danbury, Conn. 
Miss Olivia C. Stevens. 
2289. Mrs. Mabel Van Campen Kaler, Rochester, Minn. 


2290-2294. Women’s Mission Circle, Churgh of the Redeemer, 
‘ Newark, N. J. 
Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose. 


2295. Women’s Mission Circle, Church of the Redeemer, 
Newark, N. J. 
Mrs. John W. Peters. 
2296. Swanville Universalist Church, Swanville, Maine. 
2297. May Stearns Townsend, Westbrook, Maine. 
Laverna Bacon Townsend, New Britain, Conn. 
2298. Harry E. Townsend, Westbrook, Maine. 
Charles H. Townsend, New Britain, Conn. 
2299. Frances A. Mansfield, Wakefield, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Mansfield. 
2300. Irving J. Meiklem, Meriden, Conn. 
Leonard F. Meiklem. 
2301-2303. Emily A. Earp, Lynn, Mass. 
2304. Mrs. Amy Staples Smith, Wakefield, Mass. 
Mrs. Ella Lemont Staples. 
2305. Mrs. Amy Staples Smith, Wakefield, Mass. 


Mrs. Susan Randall Lemont. 
2306-2307. Portland Universalist Association, Portland, Me. 


2308. Mrs. Ida E. Stone, Center Belpre, Ohio. 
Milton Ellenwood. ° 
2309. Mrs. Ida E. Stone, Center Belpre, Ohio. 
Sophronia Ellenwood. 
2310. Mrs. Martha J. Havens-Baker, Denver, Col. 
Capt. James Monroe Havens (father)... 
2311. Mrs. Martha J. Havens-Baker, Denver, Col. 
Mrs. James Monroe Havens (mother). ~ 
2312. Mrs. Martha J. Havens-Baker, Denver, Col. 
°2318. Rev. Sara L. Stoner, Prospect, O. 
Rev. James A. Stoner. 
2314. Rev. Sara L. Stoner, Prospect, O. 
2315. Miss Annette C. Bishop, Genesee, Pa. 
John C. Bishop (father). 
2316. Miss Annette C. Bishop, Genesee, Pa. 
Abigail S. Bishop, (mother) 
2317. Miss Annette C. Bishop, Genesee, Pa. 
Mrs. Sarah Bishop Hall, (sister). 
2318. Miss Annette C. Bishop, Genesee, Pa. 
Mrs. Stella Bishop Coulston (sister). 
2319. Miss Annette C. Bishop, Genesee, Pa. 
Mrs. Caroline Bishop Kies (sister). i 
2320. Women’s Mission Circle of the First Universalist Church, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Mrs. Martha O. Winstead. 
2321. Mrs. Jennie M. Kneeland, Melrose, Mass., and W. Ma- 
ford Mann, Norway, Me. 
Mrs. Emma H. Mann (mother). 
2322. St. Paul’s Mission Circle, Springfield, Mass. 
Mary Campbell Rice. ; 
2323. Miss Margaret Hill, Turtle Creek, Pa. 
Richard K. Hill. 
2324. Ladies’ Aid Society, Danbury, Conn. 
The Bates Family. 
2325. Mrs. H. W. Hurlbut, Austin, Minn. 
Mr. and Mrs. J.C. Brainerd, Blooming Prairie, Minn. 
2326. Chapin Alliance of the First Universalist Church, Charles- 
town, Mass. 
Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Eiz. 
2327. Bennie E. Hill, Methuen, Mass. 
John Q. Hill. 
2328. Bennie E. Hill, Methuen, Mass. 
Sylvia C. Hill. ; 
2329-2333. Napoleon E. Tougas, Newton Highlands, Mass. 


(List to be continued.) 
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Fifteen Years Ago 
The Origins of the World War. By 

Sidney B. Fay. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 

$9.00.) 

Professor Fay, who has recently been 
called from Smith College to Harvard, has 
made a very careful study of the causes 
and occasions of the World War and his 
two volumes will probably remain for a 
long time to come the most reliable account 
of the conditions and events which must 
be held responsible for that tragedy. He 
has made use of the documents which have 
only within the past few years become 
available and he has weighed these with 
trained judgment. 

Personal responsibility is necessarily 
discussed and much light is thrown upon 
the attitude of various well-known and 
other more obscure individuals whose 
words became deeds. For example the 
Kaiser, hearing that his ambassador at 
Vienna had warned Austria energetically, 
within two days of the Sarajevo murder, 
against over-hasty steps, wrote, ‘“‘Who 
authorized him to do this?’ It is very 
stupid. . . . Matters must be cleared up 
with the Serbs, and that soon.’’ According 
to the Austrian ambassador at Berlin, 
the Kaiser said to him that ‘‘he would be 
sorry if we left unused the present mo- 
ment which was so favorable to us.’’ 
Such words, in a great crisis, must stand 
as an indictment of a man whose privileged 
isolation and personal ambitions blinded 
him to the consequences of his actions. 

But far more important to us is the an- 
alysis of conditions which over a long 
period of time were steadily leading 
Europe into antagonisms for which, so long 
as diplomacy remained intensely national- 
istic, war could be the only outlet and so- 
lution. All serious people should take 
note of what is now so positively known 
of these conditions, and with such knowl- 
edge as their authority, exercise vigilance 
to save us from another catastrophe. 
There are those who cannot see what an 
individual can do, so impersonal and vast 
are the forces at work which result in mis- 
understanding. What can the single citi- 
zen do to offset the consequences of what 
seems to be inevitable competition for 
world-markets? One answer at least is 
clear. He can help to keep the public 
informed as to the mistakes of diplomacy 
and the greed of vested interests and what 
they did to the world in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, and he can help 
to keep alive a critical awareness of men 
and movements which threaten to repro- 
duce amongst us the conditions so fatal 
to an earlier generation. 

The underlying causes of the war are 
enumerated by Professor Fay as (a) the 
system of secret alliances; (b) militar- 
ism (the dangerous and burdensome ma- 
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chinery of large standing armies and navies 
and the powerful class of military and 
naval officers under direction of General 
Staffs); (¢) nationalism; (d) economic im- 
perialism; (e) an inflammatory press. We 
can thankfully say that great progress has 
been made with regard to the first and that 
there is no reason to suspect to-day that 
any of the great Powers are involved in 
secret engagements that would menace the 
peace of the world; the older methods of 
diplomacy are not congenial to the peoples 
who know that they are called upon to pay 
the costs of war. Militarism is still with 
us and even in our own country, which has 
least to fear and which, if the will of her 
people prevailed, would take the lead she 
once held in efforts for world peace, we are 
still propagandized by our Army and 
Navy staffs into expenditures which are 
hopelessly out of accord with our solemn 
renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy. Nationalism is with us 
and it is rampant throughout the world; 
the World War has accentuated it in 
countries whose freedom was imperilled 
and of course it is the foundation senti- 
ment of the many new sovereign repub- 
lics. Economic imperialsim will continue 
so long as the resources of the undeveloped 
parts of the earth are looked upon as a 
grab bag to be exploited by the strongest 
of all comers. 

The part played by the press is happily 
better understood and an increasing num- 
ber of people are learning to discount what 
they read in partisan papers. Before the 
World War, as Dr. Fay says, ‘“‘the news- 
papers of two countries often took up some 
point of dispute, exaggerated it, and made 
attacks and counter-attacks, until a regu- 
lar newspaper war was engendered, which 
thoroughly poisoned public opinion, and 
so offered a fertile soil in which the seeds 
of real war might easily germinate. . 
The violence of the Serbian press was one 
of the determining factors which led Count 
Tisza to change his opinion and to accept 
war with Serbia, whereas at first he had 
been stubbornly opposed to it; and with- 
out his consent Count Berchtold and the 
militarists could not have made war on 
Serbia.’’ No reader of these words can 
fail to see that it is his duty to make his 
voice heard whenever there is danger that 
the minor, or major, difficulties that arise 
between his country and others may be 
exaggerated by press comments. In- 
formed letters to the papers at such times 
most assuredly help to moderate the course 
of editorial conduct and also serve to pre- 
sent, even if in an inconspicuous way, an 
antidote to the poison circulated in edi- 
torial and news columns. 

All who care deeply for peace should see 
to it that these volumes speedily find their 
way into public libraries and into the 
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hands of men and women who can be re- 
lied upon to put knowledge to good use. 
The fate of the Kellogg Pact would not be 
in doubt for a moment, so far as our people 
and our Senate are concerned, if all intelli- 
gent citizens were to learn from Professor 
Fay’s work how many factors other than 
the continually disclaimed ‘‘desire for war’” 
actually contribute to the making of war. 
* * 


Building Friendship 


By Harold B. 
Cloth,. 


Pioneers of Goodwill. 
Hunting. (Friendship Press. 
$1.00, paper, 75 cents.) 

In a series of short chapters devoted to: 
twelve pioneers of friendship, Mr. Hunting 
tells for young people (we judge he has in 
mind boys and girls of junior high school 
age) the inspiring stories of their lives and 
labors. Eliot of Roxbury, friend of the 
Indians, Father Juniperro Serra, founder of 
the Spanish Missions of California, Samuel 
Chapman Armstrong, founder of Hampton 
Institute, and Arthur Nash, who believed 
that the will of God could be done in a 
factory, are perhaps the best known of 
the pioneers described. But Muhlenberg, 
Henry B. Whipple, Lucy Laney, Sheldon 
Jackson, Hudson Stuck, Frank Higgins, 
Cora Wilson Stewart, and Roswell Bates, 
servants of the Kingdom among Indians, 
negroes, lumberjacks and miners, dwellers 
in the Kentucky hills, and people in New 
York slums, all furnish interest and sugges- 
tion. The stories placed side by side are 
in themselves stirring; perhaps as stirring 
is the thought which they suggest that 
there have been many more men and 
women busy at the great task of building 
friendship. 

A good series for a like purpose would be 
one containing stories of me and women. 
who have built ‘international under-- 
standing. 

* * 


The World’s Miracle 


The World’s Miracle. By Karl Reiland, 
Rector of St. George’s Church, New 
York, with a foreword by Robert Nor- 
wood, Rector of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York. (Henry Holt and 
Co., Ine. $1.75.) , 
Not since Dr. Peabody wrote his famous 

“Mornings in the College Chapel’’ have 

we had such a brilliant series of little ser- 

mons, editorials or prose sonnets. They 
have appeared weekly in the bulletin of 

St. George’s and made a deep impression. 

There are between seventy-five and 100 of 

these editorials and they are wonderfully 

suggestive both for preachers and laymen. 

As a thinker, Karl Reiland is in the front 

rank of ministers. He is progressive and 

has the courage of his convictions. As 

a writer he is a master of the short essay, 

of which this volume is composed. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
August 4-10. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(G.S.S. A. Institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
August 4-10. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(G. 8. 8. A. Institute.) 


Dr. Huntley: 
August 4-10. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(G. 8. S. A. Institute.) 
Ok ; 
THE AMERICAN FLAG—ITS' USE 
AND ABUSE 


The American flag is the symbol of the 
brotherhood of man. 
age, for chivalry, for honor, for generosity. 
No hand must touch it roughly. 

No hand shall touch it irreverently. 

Its position is aloft—to float over its 
children, uplifting their eyes and hearts 
by its glorious colors and splendid promise, 


’ for under the Stars and Stripes are op- 


portunities unknown to any other nation 
in the world. 

The Government commands the people 
to honor their flag. Men and boys should 
uncover as they pass the vivid stripes which 
represent the life blood of brave men, 
and the stars which shall shine forever. 

It must be raised at sunrise; lowered at 
sunset. It is not a plaything of the hour. 
It is a birthright of privilege and integrity. 

It may not be used as a staff, whip or 
covering. It shall not be marred by ad- 
vertisement nor desecrated on the stage. 

It was born in tears and blood; it was 
baptized in blood and tears. 

It has floated since June, 1777, over a 
country of benevolence, refuge and prog- 
ress. 

It must always be carried upright. 

To bear the Star Spangled Banner is an 
honor; to own one a sacred trust. 

It is the emblem of freedom, equality, 
of justice for every person, and creature 
as its floats unvanquished, untarnished, 
over the open door of free education.—Ida 
L. Gibbs. 


* * 


THE TEST 
Carl A. Hempel 


(Talk at an opening service in the church 
school at Lynn, Mass.) 


A father and his son were discussing a 
problem which was before them. Son 
wanted to go on an outing and father did 
not entirely approve. So this conversa- 
tion took place. 

“But father, it’s not wrong!’’ said the 
boy. 

“No,’’ answered the man slowly, ‘‘it’s 
not.”’ 

“Then I may go,’’ exclaimed the boy. 
“Tt will be loads of fun out there.” 

“Son, you are old enough to decide for 
yourself, and I will not say that you may 


It stands for cour-: 
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AT MURRAY GROVE 


Institute of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, the Women’s 
National Missionary Associa- 
tion and the General Sunday 
School Association. 


August 25-September 2 


Like those of previous years—only, 
of course, larger and better. 


Faculty: 
Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D.D. 
Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich 
Rev. Clifford W. Collins 
Rey. Roger F. Etz, D.D. 


See other Leader pages for further 
details. 


A Happy Gathering at a Beautiful 
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or may not go,’’ said the father. “I would 
rather leave the decision entirely with 
you.” 

“Then you don’t want me to go?”’ said 
the boy reluctantly. 

“Son,’”’ replied the father, ‘“you’ve 
heard my objections, but, as you say, 
it is not wrong, and you are to decide for 
yourself.’’ 

“T wish you would not put it that way. 
I want so much to go; they are a jolly 
crowd and they will have a splendid time. 
Please say that you think that it will be 
all right.’’ 

Then -his father gave this answer: ‘TI 
don’t want to preach to you, and I do not 
want to prejudice you in your decision, 
but I want to remind you of one thing. 
This is not a decision of good as against 
bad, it is a question between good and 
best. If it was a question of right or 
wrong, I know that you would not hesi- 
tate; in fact, I know there would be only 
little temptation for you. 
the best where the test comes.” 

What objections did that father have? 
Were they going to some public dance 
hall? Was there some one in that jolly 
crowd of whom that father did not ap- 
prove? Was there danger that perhaps in 
their enthusiasm that jolly crowd might 
go a little too far? 

Perhaps that father wanted only the 
best influences to come to his boy. Cheap 
things, cheap companions, cheap shows, 
are not really bad; but can we rate them 
as good? Certainly not as best. 

A girl, even if she does not smoke her- 
self, is rated at the same standard as her 
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smoking girl companions. A boy, travel- 
ing with a noisy, loud and boisterous crowd, 
is branded as a rowdy, even though he 
takes no part in their vandalism or rude- 
ness. 

So many of us are satisfied if we just 
crawl out of the muck of wrong, and don’t 
try to climb up to the hills of better or best. 
Shall we be satisfied in simply getting by? 
Shall our lives be only passing grade or 
will we aspire to the honor list? Shall we 
listen continually to the crash and bang 
of extreme jazz, or will we find uplift in 
beautiful symphonies? Shall we read 
“True Stories,’’ or will we try fine litera- 
ture for a change? Shall we associate 
with those whose companionship does 
nothing to strengthen and build our 
characters? Many times a young person 
is judged by the company he keeps, and 
not by the good innermost intentions, 
which he dare not unfetter, because of the 
fear of the jeers of his associates. 

The world is looking for young men and 
young women who dare to say ‘‘No’’ when 
all those around are saying ‘“‘Yes.’’ It 
was Lincoln who said, “Put your feet 
down in the right place and stand firm.”’ 


And he lived that rule. 

Christ fought that fight ~’ 

Fought it and stands God’s Man, 

Challenging me in the heat of my youth, 

To virtue and honor and courage and 
truth, 

Boldly to speak or to strike for the right; 

All this is hard—but I can. 


Aye, it is hard. 

But I must be a man, 

A man who bears a Christian heart, 

A man who fights a Christian’s part; 

And none in heaven or earth is starred 
Unless he ery, ‘‘I can.” 


Robert Freeman. 
* oe 


SHE SPEAKS FOR HER ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Lawrence, Mass., July 11, 1929. 
Dear Dr. Huntley: 

I want to thank, through you, the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association for their 
generous check of $300 towards our work 
at Sunburst, N. C. 

Your continued interest and co-opera- 
tion in this branch of our work is most 
gratifying to the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, and is, I assure you, 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mattie P. Schonland, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 


A Sunday school boy was asked, ‘‘What 
was the writing on the wall?’”’ He re- 
plied: ‘Amy, Amy Semple McPherson.” 
—The Churchman, 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Reports from the Y. P. R. U. Conference 
at the Isle of Shoals as given in the Chris- 
tian Register for July 18 make possible a 
comparison of their organization and ours. 

Although the institutes of the Unitarian 
and Universalist young people are very 
different in some ways, at least judging by 
the programs, they do have certain simi- 
larities. Union affairs are discussed at 
each, and plans, ideas, and suggestions ex- 
changed by the delegates. 

One point about the institutes of the 
Y. P. R. U. which we might do well to 
follow is the idea of including general con- 
ferences on subjects dealing not directly 
with Union needs but more with the things 
that young people are thinking about. In 
other words, the sort of thing that we do 
during ‘Older Young People’s Week’’ 
at Ferry Beach might be made a part of all 
institutes. 

A part of the report of the conference 
deals with the meeting of the National 
Board of the Y. P. R. U. which was held at 
that time. Their budget, adopted then, 
is interesting to us because it shows a 
different source and use of money, though 
in amount it is almost exactly the same as 
ours before the Atlanta Convention. (At 
Atlanta the budget was cut because of 
necessity.) 

A copy of it follows: 

“The budget for next year, 1929-380, 
which was approved, was based on an in- 
come of $10,450. The receipts are from 
the following sources: Dues, affiliated and 
contributing, $1,000; endowment income 
(of which $1,000 is left over from last 


year), $8,500; Unitarian Foundation 
(which will not be received after this 
year), $1,000; Young People’s Week, 
$2,500; American Unitarian Association, 


$1,000; General Alliance, $500; Laymen’s 
League, $500; miscellaneous, $450, 

The expenditures approved in the 
budget will be: Salaries, for secretaries, 
office stenographer, and full- and part- 
time field workers, $4,785; travel, $3,100, 
divided as follows: executive secretary, 
4350; Virginia T’rederick, $1,250; execu- 
tive committee, $1,000 for district confer- 
ences, Chicago board meeting in October, 
New York and Shoals board meetings, and 
general travel; sub-executive committee, 
$400, and John Nenninger, $100. Other 
expenses: Oflice expense, $750; publicity 
for eight issues of The Y. P. R. U. News, 
$400; joint student committee, $450; 
Y. P. R. U. student committee, $50; meet- 
ings, guest delegates, and oflice force at 
Shoals, $200; travel expenses, distant 
delegates, $500; reprinting handbook, 
$100; other expenses, $165.’’ 

From the young people themselves they 
plan to get $1,000 which includes the dues 
of their loca) organizations. We have in 


our budget approximately $600 in dues, 
and besides that have already had pledged 
by our young people and the local unions 
almost $3,000, which means that as a 
group of young people we are raising more 
ourselves. When we consider that our 
budget also includes about $1,500 for mis- 
sionary purposes, also raised by the Young 
People themselves, the difference in this 
respect can be clearly seen. It is some- 
thing that our young people should be 
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highly praised for, though the all impor- 
tant point must not be forgotten that some 
of our unions are struggling so hard to do 
their financial share that they do not have 
time to care adequately for some of the 
more important sides of union work. 

Other points of contrast and similarity 
can easily be found—but it is interesting 
to note that although the organizations are 
administered in different ways, and 
financed differently, in the essential parts 
of local work they are much the same, and 
many are hoping that in those places where 
there are both groups some method of 
co-operating more closely can be found. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Bight years have passed since the pur- 
chase, restoration and dedication of the 
birthplace of Clara Barton in her centenary 
year, 1921. In looking. over the accom- 
plishments of those eight years our women 
have reason to be gratified, for much hard 
work has brought the results we see: a 
national shrine established and its human- 
itarian efforts begun. 

At this time, with the grounds alive 
with the children of the summer vacation 
camp, visitors coming and going at the 
cottage itself, the endowment looms as a 
first aid to the cementing of the splendid 
movement so well begun, and that, too, 
is steadily taking form; money is coming 
in, over.$6,000 being in hand to date. The 
flags with their white pennants are coming 
back, although in the matter of the return 
of the flags, we must urge state chairmen 
to be prompt; July 1 was the time for their 
return. While the flags must be returned, 
the canvas for funds may go on; few chair- 
men have completed as yet what they 
hoped to do and this is encouraging. 

Reports to date are of great interest. 
Canada makes the first complete report, 
has finished the work and returned the 
flag, the English flag. 

It is very gratifying to see how com- 
pletely many of our chairmen have caught 
the idea in this birthplace movement; the 
honoring of our great Universalist and the 
carrying into life of the Universalist corner - 
stone, the spirit of brotherhood, also the 
idea of making the endowment the tribute 
from her friends, not only the adherents to 
our faith but all those with whom she was 
associated in her world service. The hope 
of a boulder on the estate at North Oxford 
with its bronze tablet ‘Endowed by her 
Vriends,’’ grows. With the fine work of 
one of our women, seven national presi- 
dents of the Women’s Relief Corps visited 
the birthplace during an Encampment at 
Boston; their enthusiasm bore fruit at a 
subsequent Encampment at Denver, when 
a gift of $500 was sent to be their contribu- 
tion to the fund. 

Resolutions have been framed and are 
in the hands of certain delegates of the 
United Spanish War Veterans for presenta- 


tion at their annual Convention at Denver 
in October next. They were sent in too 
late for action last year. We hope to add 
this ‘“‘Friend’’ to our list, for these soldiers, 
the United Spanish War Veterans, remem- 
ber her personally as she went to their 
relief in Cuba in 1898. 

The matter was acted on favorably by 
the national board of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in October, 1928. 
Their methods place the execution of such 
petitions in the hands of the state regents 
with the privilege of using their discretion. 
Some gifts have already come in from this 
source, Maine making the best showing to 
date in D, A. R. returns. 

Owing to the great difficulty in locating 
the families of Andersonville prisoners, that 
branch has so far not been developed as we 
hope. it will be later. The pamphlet which 
Miss Barton compiled with the list of sol- 
diers lost sight of at this prison to the num- 
ber of 13,000 and over, has been presented 
to the birthplace; the list gives the names, 
state, regiment, number, date and cause 
of death but does not give the home town; 
to discover this involves much research 
and a great amount of work. 

We are pleased with a request that we 
received to write up our historical house for 
“Old Time New England,’’ the quarterly 
magazine of the ‘‘Society for the Preserva- 
tion of New England Antiquities.’’ This 
came without solicitation. on our part and 
made us feel that we really were in the 
ranks of the defenders of old time struc- 
tures from those who thoughtlessly destroy 
these valuable landmarks. 

We also have the privilege of space in the 
Red Cross ‘‘Courier,’’ which is very grati- 
fying from several points of view. 

Several of our chairmen have obtained 
space in local newspapers, notably Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. 
Broadcasts have been arranged also, one 
going in the ‘‘Soconyland Sketches’’ 
covering seven states. , 

Let us continue in well doing and come to 
Washington with the movement we ini- 
tiated and have sustained for eight years 
secure through an adequate endowment. 

Marietta B. Wilkins. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Rev. Charles A. Haney has traveled 
thirty thousand miles since January 1, in 
connection with work for Haney Curtis 
Limited, of which he is president. Just 
now he is raising money to build a new 
hospital in Cheboygan, Mich. So far this 
year he has raised over a million dollars 
for hospitals. His next task will be in 
Louisiana. ; 


Dr. and Mrs. L. W. Coons are spending 
the summer at Hillcrest Inn, Rowley, 
Maine. . 


Prof. John Ratcliffe of Tufts College 
and family are spending the summer on a 
hill farm at Campton, eight miles from 
Plymouth, N. H. 


Rev. Laura Bowman Galer was an out- 
standing figure at the Unirarian meetings 
at Star Island, the latter part of July, 
giving a series of addresses. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alvar W. Polk and chil- 
dren are spending a vacation at Plymouth, 
Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elwood J. Way, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., passed through Boston re- 
cently by motor on their way to Belgrade 
Lakes, Me., to visit Dr. and Mrs. Frank 
W. Ballou. Mr. Way is a trustee of the 
National Memorial Church. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York, is 
to take the union service in Lowell, Mass, 
August. 4. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins, who is spending the 
summer at South Brooksville, Me., was in 
Washington the week of July 22 to dis- 
cuss plans for memorials in the new 
church. Dr. Perkins preached July 28 at 
the union service of the Universalist, 
Unitarian and Congregational churches. 


Rev. Helen Line Case, of Galesburg, III., 
assisted her father, Rev. Fred Line of 
Indianapolis, at an all day meeting in 
Fineastle, Ind., July 7, preaching at the 
morning service. Similar services were 
held at Nabbs, earlier in the season. 


Rev. W. D. Harrington has moved from 
Indiana to Metropolis, Ill. 


Miss Ruth G. Downing will be at Ferry 
Beach until Aug. 10, when she will join 
Miss Powell and go to Inman’s Chapel 
until Aug. 23. She will sail from San 


_ Francisco for Yokohama, Japan, Aug. 30, 


on the s. s. President Jefferson. 


Rey. Isabella Macduff took the place 
of Rev. Clifford Stetson the first three 
days of the institute of the W. N. M. A. 
at Ferry Beach, Me. 


Rey. Hannah J. Powell of Sunburst, 
N. C., spent the week of July 28 at Ferry 
Beach, Me. On Aug. 4 she will be in 


and Interests 


Augusta, Me., to visit Dr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Harris. Then she will visit her 
aunt, Mrs. Jas. E. Jewett of Gardner, Me. 
Aug. 10 she will return to her work. 


California 

Los Angeles.—At the quarterly meet- 
ing in April, the resignation of Dr. C. 
Ellwood Nash as pastor was accepted to 
take effect September 1, 1929. At the 
quarterly meeting in July, Dr. Sheldon 
Shepard was asked to become pastor at the 
termination of Dr. Nash’s period of service. 
Dr. Nash has not been able to attend 
church for almost a year. During the last 
few weeks he has been confined to his 
room all the time. But his thoughts and 
interests are alert, and he reads the Leader 
with eagerness and keeps in touch with 
affairs of his church. A letter of greeting 
and counsel to the church and the new 
pastor was written by his own hand and 
was read at the quarterly meeting. Dr. 
Shepard and his family will move into the 
parsonage the first of September, and begin 
an intensive program of fall activities. 


Connecticut 

Danbury.—Rev. Clifford W. Collins, 
pastor. Three young men, just returned 
from the Atlanta Sunday School Institute, 
speak very highly of the institute held 
there, and of the southern hospitality they 
enjoyed. One took five courses, and each 
of the others four courses, in preparation 
for teaching in the church school during 
the coming year. Two other young men 
teachers cannot attend institutes this sum- 
mer, but have recently studied in the Dan- 
bury leadership training school. Five 
other teachers in the church school are 
planning to attend the Sunday School In- 
stitute at Ferry Beach. There is a possi- 
bility that a few others may also attend 
the Murray Grove Institute. Besides this 
leadership training during the summer, 
teachers meetings and personal confer- 
ences with the pastor are being held in 
preparation for the coming year of church 
school work. Although the church school 
is officially closed during July and August 
many pupils are enjoying comradeship 
with their teachers through picnics, house 
parties, swimming trips, handwork and 
recreation periods, and overnight camps. 
One junior class of fifteen boys has already 
enjoyed several informal meetings with the 
teacher, including two overnight canoe- 
camping trips. Successful experiments in 
the church school during the past six 
months have included departmental wor- 
ship services planned and conducted by 
the pupils, the discussion method in teach- 
ing, worship in class groups, and the integ- 
ration of the Sunday and week-day curri- 
culum. Classes meet during the week for 
a more varied and comprehensive program 
than can be engaged in on Sundays. 


Maine 


Round Pond.—The Rey. Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, former General Superintendent is, 
preaching here during the summer months. 
The congregations for the simple but im- 
pressive service in the little brown church 
have been large. Among those in attend- 
ance have been the Rey. and Mrs. Seth 
Brooks and Rev. L. D. Case, who are 
summering here. Mrs. Lowe’s weekly solo 
have added much to the charm of the 
service. 

Vermont 

Wilmington.—Flint M. Bissell, summer 
minister. Sunday, July 21, was a happy 
day in our little church. Rev. CliTord L. 
Stetson, our recently returned missionary 
from Japan, being at his home in the neigh- 
boring town of Whitingham, and Mrs. A. 
N. Blackford, a former minister’s wife, be- 
ing at Northfield, some of our young people 
arranged a reunion of the Y. P.,C. U., 
which was organized by Mr. Blackford and 
of which Mrs. Blackford was the first presi- 
dent. Invitations were sent to about 
seventy-five former residents, including 
members of the high school classes to 
which the old Unioners belonged. ‘The re- 
sult was a church full at the morning 
service. At noon those from out of town 
enjoyed a picnic lunch together under the 
maples on the lawn of one of our members 
and afterward there was a most delightful 
outdoor service, with singing of some of 
the favorite old hymns and informal ad- 
dresses by Mr. Stetson, Mrs. Blackford, 
Dr. Bissell and others. Perfect weather 
helped to make the reunion a great success. 
Much credit is due to Miss Christine Boyd, 
who conceived the idea and did most of the 
work of making the arrangements. 

* * 


SAD NEWS FROM JAPAN 


The following letter from Dr. Cary has 
been received by Dr. Etz. It refers to the 
sad death of Mrs. Keijiro Mizumukai, wife 
of our devoted minister at Osaka, Japan. 
Dear Dr. Etz: 

You will be grieved to hear that 
Mrs. Mizumukai died Saturday, June 
22, of tuberculosis. She has been il] a 
long time. I do not know what Mr. 
Mizumukai plans to do about the children. 
It is a sad business. Mr. Ito and Mr. 
Terasawa went but I could not go. I hope 
to see him in July... . 

Will write again soon. 

H. M.C. 
* * 
NORTH ATTLEBORO’S NEW AUDI- 
TORIUM 


Bids are being let for the building of a 
new banquet, social and Sunday school 
auditorium to be constructed under the 
main church auditorium of the North 
Attleboro Church. 

Rev. Charles A. Haney, pastor, was in 
Boston, July 25, on business connected 
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with this movement. The auditorium will 
be known as the Riley Memorial Audi- 
torium and is being given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Alton Riley in memory of Mr. Riley’s 
father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Riley. Mrs. William Riley is well re- 
membered for her church in all Universalist 


affairs. 
* * 


ILLINOIS PLANS 


The annual] session of the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at Syca- 
more the fourth week of September. 
On September 24, Dr. Sidney Snow, 
president of Meadville, and Dr. Walter 
Macpherson of Joliet will address the mass 
meeting. The preacher of the occasional 
sermon will be Rev. H. S. Roblee, minis- 
ter of the Federated Church at Sycamore. 


Notices 
THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 
Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 
Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 
x 
UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

August 11. Rev. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 

August 18. Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
N. J. . 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

x Ox 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Program 


Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. : 


Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 


bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association. 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rey. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers wiil arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

me 


SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then to join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 
dinners are eaten. The entertaiaing church will 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled on standard time. 

Swanville, 10.30 a.m. Speaker, Rev. William 
Vaughan. Follow state highway 141 from Belfast. 

Aug. 11. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. Church is near center of village on 
state highway 101. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2.15-p. m. Speaker, 
Rev. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
bertville road across Androseoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway 129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 130, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left about three miles farther on. 
Church is on right side of road before the village 
center is reached. 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a.m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 
Street, state highway 118. 

The hour of service at Swanville has been changed 
from that first announced, and the East Dixfield 
church has found it impossible to hold the service 
planned for that place. 

ie 


THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Friday night, October 18, and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 28. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

eo: 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 
AND AUGUST 


Boston and Vicinity 


Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 
Alcock, James, Westport. Westport 26-3. 

to Aug. 11.) 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth. 1802-W. (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Cole, Alfred S., 77 Liberty Avenue, West Somer- 
ville. Prospect 1398-J. 

Dusseault, W. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6528. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 


(July 14 


Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton. 
Brockton 3575-R. £ 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paddock, Clark L., 185 Cross St., Gardner. Gard- 
ner 172-JK. (August.) 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., Brockton. 
Brockton 43832-J. (Not available August 4 and 
11.) 

Potter, Gilbert A. (licentiate), Tufts College, Mass. 

Reardon, Gordon C©., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 
Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. 

1018-W. = 

Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), care of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. 

Soule, Arthur M., Harrisville, R. I. Pascoag, R. I., 
177-R. ~ 

Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. Saugus 862-R. 
Aug. 18-31.) 

Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw-. 
tucket, R. I. Pawtucket 6357. 

Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. 
telephone operator for connection.) 

van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6570. 

ae 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment. 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 


Norwood 


(Call Lempster 


For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
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HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 


We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th hetween K 
K and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 .and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—located at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room — 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, Two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 

Hamilton Hotel—located at‘14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets, Rates: Single room with 
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bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedrodm and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each, 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

at 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. « 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev.. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption, 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

x * 
MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Aug. 10. Hand-in-Hand Circle. 
Aug. 10. Birthday Party. 


Channing 


Aug. 11. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. Petty. 
Aug. 15. Annual Meeting. 
Aug. 16.-17. Annual Fair. 


Aug. 17. Cemetery Association. 

Aug. 18. Address, Mr. James C. Krayer. 

Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 
and G.S.S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 3. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 

Rev. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. F ’ 

Mrs. Rebecea McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinics. 

Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 

Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 
River, New Jersey. 

hed 
MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The parishes of Guilford and Sangerville cordially 
invite the Universalists of Maine to attend the State 
Convention in Guilford Sept. 23, 24, 25. Our homes 
will be open to you with the old time hospitality. 
You will please and honor us by coming in large num- 
bers. We have two beautiful churches, and a good 
parish house. The churches are active and pro- 
gressive. We are close to the center of the state. 
This is in the picturesque Piscataquis valley, near 
Boarstone mountain and Moosehead Lake. Those 
desiring entertainment please write in advance to 
Mrs. Edith Phillips, Guilford, Maine. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward. 
te 


THE CHILDREN’S AID 


The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 
Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 

o * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE VACATION MEETINGS 


Kensington, Aug. 11. Morning and afternoon, 
Speakers, Revs. Elbert W. Whippen and Frank B, 
Chatterton. Pienic lunch. 


Fremont, at the Old Meetinghouse. All the Sun- 
days in August. Morning service. 

East Lempster, all the Sundays in August. Morn-) 
ings. 

Westmoreland, Old Home Sunday, Aug. 18, Even- 
ing. Speaker, Rev. A. A. Blair. 

Portsmouth, ‘‘Church of the Open Door.’’ All the 
Sundays in August. Mornings. 

Langdon, Annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meeting- 
house. Morning and afternoon. Speakers, Rev. 
M. L. Cutler, Rev. Roger F, Etz, D.D., and Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D.D, 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 


Obituary 


William P. F. Ferguson 


Following an illness which really extended over a 
period of three years, during which time he heroically 
tried for some months to keep up his editorial writing, 
William P. F. Ferguson, editor of The News- Herald, 
Franklin, Pa., died Sunday evening, June 21, at his 
home in that city in his sixty-eighth year. Mr. Fer- 
guson’s health failed fast ever since his return from 
Florida and a visit to Cénnecticut in July. 

The News-Hcrald said, ‘The passing of Mr. Fer- 
guson removes from Franklin one of its most distin- 
guished and best known citizens, an editor of unusual 
vision and a man whose expression of thought counted 
for much in this community and the territory in 
which The News-Herald circulates. 

“William Porter Frisbee Ferguson was born in 
Delhi, New York, on December 13, 1861, and was 
the son of P. Rice and Electa Ferguson. In 1884 
he was graduated from the Walton, N. Y., academy, 
and in 1887 from the Drew Tehological Seminary, 
and received his A. B. degree from the Texas Wes- 
leyan University at Fort Worth in 1889. He de- 
clinted the degree of Doctor of Laws when he found 
that the university offering it owned saloon property. 
On April 5, 1887, he mprried L. Grace Hathaway, of 
Sidney Centre, N. Y., who survives him, together 
with two sons, Horace Ferguson, of Oakland, Calif, 
and J. Deming Ferguson, of Chicago, the latter a 
former instructor in the Franklin High School. Mr. 
Ferguson’s aged mother, Mrs. E. A. Ferguson, is still 
living, amd a brother, N. S. Ferguson, also survives, 
both at Hast Norwalk, Conn. There is also an in- 
valid daugBter. 

“Having graduated from college, he entered the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry in 1887. He was 
pastor and publicity agent of the Methodist Episco- 
pal mission in Mexico City, M?xico in 1888-1889. 
After having served as pastor at Bagnall, N. Y., in 
1889-1890, he was principal of the Mohawk Insti- 
tute, Utica, N. Y., in 1891-1892. Four years of 
service as pastor of the Presbyterian church at 
Whitesboro, N. Y., were followed by Mr. Ferguson’s 


first connection with prohibition journalism. He ~ 


was on the staff of The Voice, New York City, in 
1897 and 1897-1899. He was managing editor of 
The New Voice, Chicago, for the next three years 
In 1904-05 he was editor of The Citizen, at Harri- 
man, Tenn., and pastor of the Universalist church. 
He was editor and proprietor of The Defender, New 
York, and pastor of the Third Universalist church 
of Brooklyn in 1905-07, and editor of The National 
Prohibitionist, Chicago, 1907-1911. 

“ff October of the latter year, Mr. Ferguson went 
to Franklin to be editor of The Vindicator, and the 
Venango Daily Herald. The Vindicator, national 
Prohibition organ, was published then from the press 
of The Daily Herald. 

“Mr. Ferguson’s style of writing and his devotion 
to the prohibition cause so won the attention of 
David B. McCalmont, then owner of The Herald, 
that Mr. Ferguson was asked to assume the duties 
of editor of the daily paper. The clearness and force 
of Mr. Ferguson’s editorials increased to such a de- 
gree that during the strenuous days of the World War 
other papers and publications of northwestern 
Pennsylvania looked upon The Venango Daily 
Herald’s spokesman as summarizing perhaps best 
the patriotic viewpoint in the struggle of America 
to face a new crisis. 

“Though specializing on prohibition, Mr. Ferguson 
was also a popular lecturer, on such subjects as 
Canada, Mexico, Central America and South America, 
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especially upon the archaeology of those little known 
parts of the world, and also upon literary subjects. 
He was, from travels in those places, fully versed 
regarding them. He had much knowledge of marine 
and maritime subjects, and with such poems as those 
of Kipling and Whitman. Possessed of an unusual 
memory, he would sometimes regale friends, at mo-~ 
ments of leisure, with long quotations from these 
poets. He was well acquainted with Joaquin Miller, 
poet of the Rockies, and witH the famous scout, Jack 
Crawford. 

“He was an occasional writer of verse himself, and 
his work always displayed the highest mechanical 
polish and perfection, as well as much of eloquent 
thought and expression. \ 

“While Mr. Ferguson was active in one of the local 
orthodox churches, it is believed that no one stood in 
any doubt as to his religious beliefs that the mercy 
of Almighty God extends to every son and daughter 
of the race and that in the last the forces of good and 
,of right would triumph over those of evil in the 
contest for the possession of every human soul. His 
was not merely a doctrinaire adherence to such a 
belief, but almost daily in his editorial utterances 
he preached the gospel of mutual understanding and 
appreciation among the nations and races of the 
earth, and of tolerance for others and faith in their 
motives, if not always in their knowledge.” 

The funeral was held at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wednesday, June 26. An organ program 
by Eber C. Hamilton prefaced the service. The 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin Bunn Royer read a number of 
appropriate Scripture passages and praye was 
offered by Rev. Dr. Martin Aigner, rector of, St. 
John’s Episcopal Church. Rev. Dr. William} H. 
Crawford, president emeritus of Alleghany College 
gave the address. 


Rev. Olivia J. C. Woodman 


Rev. Olivia J. C. Woodman, nationally known as 
a Universalist minister, suffragist and agricultural 
leader, and chaplain of the Michigan State Grange 
for the last thirty-three years, died at the age of 
eighty-two years on July 13 at the home of his sister 
in Paw Paw, Mich. Born June 1, 1847, in Orleans 
County, N. Y., she was not ordained a minister until 
she was fifty years old. Her first charge was at De- 
witt, Mich. Later she held pastorates at Farmington 
and Plymouth. 

She became nationally known through her work 
among the Grangers. She toured New England twice 
as organizer for the National Grange and was the 
principal speaker on Grange Day at the Pan-American 
Exposition in Buffalo in 1901. She was the first 
woman to make a nominating address ina Michigan 
Republican convention. Her candidate was Mrs. 
Dora Stockman, who is’still a member of the State 
Board of Agriculture. 

Mrs. Woodman was a trustee of the Michigan 
Anti-Saloon League and an active worker in the pro- 
hibition movement in this state. 


Eliza B. Barry 


Miss Eliza B. Barry, daughter of Rev. John S. 
Barry, passed away on July 10, at the home of a 
nephew in Fiskdale, Mass. é 

Always a Universalist, she was for several years a 
teacher at Dean Academy, Franklin, and at the 
high schools in Winchester and Gloucester. In late 
years she has lived with a married sister, Mrs. H. B. 
Parker, in Newtonville and Boston. She was very 
helpful during all the war activities and was never 
happier than when doing for others. She had 
a shock in November and gradually failed. Her 
passing will bring to the minds of her pupils still living 
the memory of a faithful teacher and friend. 

Mr. Barry, her father, was the first secretary of the 
Universalist Publishing House. The funeral services 
were conducted by the Rev. Cornelius Greenway. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED---Book length: all sub- 
jects. Especially Southern Reconstruction stories. Circu- 
lar free. 

Meador Publishing Co., 27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 
Boston, 120 Boylston St. Birmingham, 808 Title Bldg. 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Kansus City, 1020 McGee St. 
Syracuse, 402 Dillaye Bldg. Spokane, So, 309 Wall St. , 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Portland, 409 Journal Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, 549 Union Trust Bldg. Los Angeles, 548 So. Spring St. 

Send to any address above for circular, 
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V4 y 
VA a4 
/ ‘The Conveniently Located SS 

Fd 


| BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


| Massachusetts Bible Society ! 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


~~ 


MA 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester -:- -:- Massachusetts 


Cross. The revival of interest in the best 


of the war books has brought this work to = 


NM 


AA 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


a 


ras 


the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. — Price $2.00. 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
‘Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests, 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” | 
Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


ML 


I 


ASAE ACS A 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 
fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


DIRT 


ele E Friends 


‘Frank Talks ”” : 
win Young Folks E z 
a : 2 
vetumes| | NATURE CRUISINGS” °° "Sccthetirtie rit FARM 
weg B Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both = 

God and You E religious and nature study circles. Down 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 


Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 


A 


to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


Nellie Friend, here, answers questions heard on 
all sides, such as: 
Tell Me What Religion Is? 
Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Teil Me How I Can Know God Personally? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
DR. S. PARKES CADMAN says: 

“Should be circulated as an antidote to the 
puerile fancies which desseminate false notions 
in young minds today.” 

At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 
New York: 158 Fifth Ave Chicago: 851 Case Sr. 


Pe eR 


meade fe 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one ‘place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’’. Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D..D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, Pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College | 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous. gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department, for girls, sadmirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt? D., 
Franklin, Masa. 


Ryder Divinity School 
. of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


“You look tired!’’ 

“Yes, I’ve had a bad day. That office- 
boy of mine came in with the old story of 
getting away for his grandmother’s fun- 
eral, so just to teach him a lesson I said I 
would accompany him.”’ 

“He took you to the baseball game, I 
suppose?”’ 

“No such luck! He told the truth for 
once. It was his grandmother’s funeral!”’ 
—Good Hardware. 

* * 

A suspicious-looking man approached the 
front door and asked: ‘‘Are the people 
of the house in? 

“They’re all away,’’ said the maid. 

“Have you renewed your dog license?” 
he asked. 

“We don’t keep a dog.”’ 

“Tsee. Are your electric lights in order?” 

“We only burn gas.” 

“Well, ’'ve come to tune the piano.’’— 
Hachange. 

* * 

They were court-martialing the soldier 
for desertion, and the case looked very 
black until the young officer acting for the 
defense arose. ‘‘Sir,’’ he said, addressing 
the President, ‘‘I admit appearances are 
against this man. But I propose to prove 
that in civic life he was a plumber—and 
he was only going back for his bayonet.”’ 

“A cquitted.’’—Border Cities Star. 

* * 

Aunty was entertaining her two nephews 
and thought to educate them by the way. 
Putting out two pieces of cake, one much 
larger than the other, she said: 

“Now I want to see which of you has 
the better manners.”’ 

“Oh, Jimmy has!’’ said Johnny, as he 
grabbed the big one.—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Synesthesia is a condition wherein one’s 
senses become confused in the grain, as 
one hearing certain sounds receives an im- 
pression of color. We suffer that way. 
When we hear an automobile horn honk- 
ing persistently, we see red.—Tampa 
Tribune. 

* * b 

I have seen a man take a sitting hen off 
the nest and hurl her viciously across the 
floor. Evidently he did not care whether 

‘he killed her or not. He would treat a 
cow, a calf, or a sheep in the same manner. 
—Poultry Item. 

* * 

Mother (at bedtime prayers): “Speak 
louder, Lilly, I can’t hear you.”’ 

Lilly: “I wasn’t speaking to you, 
Mamma.”—Christian Register. 

* * 

“My sweetie owes me several letters.’’ 

“That’s nothing, Greta Garbo owes me 
several hundred.”’—Minn. Ski- U-Mah. 

* * 

Mussolini holds eight Cabinet jobs now. 
But he hasn’t charged King Victor Emeri- 
tus rent yet.—Dallas News. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


social life. 


guidance. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


BOYLAND 


WEEKLY, PAIER FOR BOYS 


other virtues. 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen’ Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain— they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


Firelight 
— a For Junior Girls 
A Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
hey are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. There arealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzl 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will t 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some | 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 


HOUSE 


Which Way? 


A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 


By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 
“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed in 


days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with ite 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 


A 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


